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Me, J, ©. Guarn, 54, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each mon‘h. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL 


Especially to CONSULS, SHIP CAPTAINS, EMIGRANTS, and EUROPEANS generally who are 


VISITING OR RESIDING IN HOT OR FOREIGN CLIMATES, 


Or in the United Kingdom, As a natural product of nature, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from 
Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without 
such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased, As a means of keeping the 
system clear, «nd thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or 
«s a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, und Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic 
in the various forms of Indigestion, 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the 
most dangerous forms of FEV# RS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cur<d. It is, in truth, 
» FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form, Instead of being lowering to 
the system, this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving 
tune to the sysiem, and aiding digestion is most striking. 
Fork BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, GIDDINESS, DEPRESSION ot 
Spirits, Slugeish Liver, Vomiting, Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness ani its evils, 
Impure Blood aud Skin Eruptions, &e,, ENO’S FRUIT SALT is ‘he simplest and best remedy yet 
introduced, It removes, by a natural means, effete matter or poison from the blood, thereby preventing 
and euring Boils, Carbuncles, Fevers, Feverish Skin, Erysipelas, and all Epidemics, and counteracts 
any ERKORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or mental strain, and prevents 
Diurrhea, It is a PLEASANT BgvERAGE, which supplies the want of ripe fruit, so essential to the 
animal economy, and may be taken as an’invigorating and cooling draught under any circumstances, 
from infancy to uld age, and may be continued for any length of time, and looked upon us being a sin} le 
product of fruit. It is impossible to overstate its value, and on that account no household ought t» be 
without it, for by its use many disastrous results may be entirely prevented, In the nursery it is 
beyoud praise. 


HOW TO CHECK DISEASE AT THE ONSET !—USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT! 


IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS,—“ Please send me half a dozen bottles of Fno’s Fruit 
Salt. I have tried Eno’s Fruit Salt in America, India, Egypt, and on the Continent, for almost every 
> complaint, fever included, with the inoet satisfactory results. I ean strongly recommend it to all travel- 
lers; in fact, I am never without it,—Yours fsithfully, AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL, June 6, 1878,”’ 


BNo versus STIMULANTS.—HOW TU AVwuID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS oF STIMU- 

LANTS,—The present system of living—partaking of too rich foo.is, as pastry, sxccharine aud 
fatty substances, alcoholic dmuks, and an insufficient amcuwt of exercise—frequently dvranges the hver, 
I would advise all bilious people, unless they are earelul to keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great 
care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience 
shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and braniies, are all 
very apt to wisagree ; while fight white wines, and giu or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be 


sound te least Oly cLiouabie. KAU FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses the power 


of reparetion, when digestion has been disturbed or Jost, und places the invalid on the right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by those 
j who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; therefore no tawily should ever be without it. 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed on by a 
\ worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared by J. C. ENO’S Patent at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, §.E. 


-.¢.H. JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Ms = angie ana enc sarees pyc < apie Artificial Teeth, which have obtained the Prize Medals of 
ndon, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New York. These. teeth djusted Celluloid ioni i 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G, H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by» i sy 


HER MAJESTY'’S ROYAL LErTERS PATENT. 


? The “ Daily Telegraph,” Ang. 23, 1878, says,—‘*Celluloid is the most lifelike imitation of the natural gums, and 
with prize medal teeth is incomparable.” ; 


Witrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and ail the most receat improvsmoents in Dental Surgery are in 
daily use. Consultation Free. 


N.B.—Residents Abroad who are prevented visiting a qualified dentist can be treated on advantageous terms, 


JOHN GOSNELL AND OCO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE 
TOILET and NURSERY. Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragranee. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, 
CERTIFICATES of EFFICIENCY and PURITY from the first Analytical Chemists of 


the day will be forwsrded on application to 98, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, and in 
feture wil! be issued with every packet. ; 
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FIFTH THOUSAND, price Qs. 6d. 


BOUND IN CLOTH: ANTIQUE. PRINTED ON TONED PAPER. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 








Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Enquirer. 
BY THE 
pe 4 
Rev. W. M. Whittemore, D.D. i 
ov 
“ The Author is the rector of a large parish in the City of London, and many young people ye 
ask his advice on various religious questions, which are uppermost in their minds. When the +A 
young mind is opening to see the necessity and advantage of a religious life, it naturally desires. re 
counsel and direction. In twenty short chapters the author ha: embodied many valuable eo iasels ¥ 
and wise directions which have already been most helpful to many young Christians. We very fee 
cordially recommend this admirable voluine.”— Derbyshire Oourier. 
+) 
Also, uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., ( 
The 
PRESSING ONWARD: 
' g 
EARNEST COUNSELS FOR “HOLY LIVING. 
“ From beginning to end this work is worthy of an attentive study.”—Christlian Globe. P Pu 
Pa 


“It is not a book of dogmatic teaching, but one of kindly and useful help ; and will be a 
safe guide to any religious person whose mind may be seeking for godly counsel without having ite? 
a friend at hand to converse with. The title is well chosen, for it is just the kind of book H 
likely tv help the reader to Press Onward in the heavenward journey.”—Derbyshire Oourier. 


“ We strongly recommend this admirable little work.”—Church Bells. 


*.* The above two works are intended, and are well suited, for young people about the time- 
of their Confirmation. Clergymen desirous of using them for this purpose will be supplied at @ 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION On DIRECT APPLICATION fo the PUBLISHER. rem\ 
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A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


| HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT, 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sr 
as to reach any interna! Complaint, by these meang 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH. 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted 3 
3tiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
as safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part, 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d.and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
ge excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complai 
less of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and 

disor-lers of the stomach and bowels, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly exc :llent, —— 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression 
spirits, dulness, of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 

imples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
loom to the complexion. 
All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, 








THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 


Price la. 


Published Monthly by Haventron & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 





all Booksellers. 











PAGE WOODCOCK’S 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMAGH. 

3OOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD forthe cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMAOH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER, 








They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes .at.Js. 1{4., 
2s, 9d., and: 4s. 6d. each ; or,.should any difficulty occur, enc! 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to siz2, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK. 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they will 
be sent free by return of post. 





HOME FOR INCURABLE CHILDREN, 
33, MAIDA VALE. | 





If the young people in the enjoyment of health and vigour who read this book wowd 
remember the crippled and, afflicted children in the above Home, and out of gratitude te ‘ 
God for their good h.alth and the use of their limbs, would collect among their friends 5s. a 
year, this Institution might enlarge its capabilities and minister te the comfort of thousands of 
these suffering children, for whom there is no provision in any Hospital or Home. 


Information may be hai of L. 3. LLOYD, Hsq., Secretary, 33, Maida Vale, W. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED, 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


; ; AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEO 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour Se ae 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, Auguet 1, 1868. 


i tter. Deak Srr,—I beg to inform you that after havi 
Pastry with less Butter tried with my confréres the various self-aérating yenden 


- | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty a8 & PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been cilnsiead 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 665. 


; 3 I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar = make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Winnines, 
matsitious then thet resed with "Facrmationdl Bontnsce, Heme ete Taare 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





° aia ie | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a’ Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” -) BAYS it 


QUARTER THE TIME required | is not the tones degree injurious, Is is indispensable 
. ° In ma rea , an uddings, es 
when Yeast is used, as it is not joudship gs, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
° bef it i ut into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise beiore 8 Pp into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 











To make Bread.—TZo every pound of flour.add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxrisa Pownzp » 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while m a DRY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into W 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead st more than ts necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make tt into % 
smal! loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwicx’s Baxine Powper; as for bread, with iy 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough isito balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and buil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- = 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes owt clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 








Bold by Grocers, Druggiste, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d. 4d., and'6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d. o. 
_— 1s., 26. 6d., and Bs.” teticas =o 


WHOLESALE OF ma 

G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, B.C. | 
Sale Koom, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Brice}. , 

earry S 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 


BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—SUSPENSE, 


Maurice Grey had persevered in his inten- 
tion of meeting Sir Stephen Steele at the 
station; though Herbert, wishing to save him 
unnecessary pain, had begged to be allowed 
to go in his stead. Sir Stephen, on his 
arrival, took substantially the same view of 
little Maurice’s case as Dr. Enderby, but 
being perhaps of a brighter temperament, he 
left behind a more hopeful impression on 
the child’s friends than that produced by the 
Basville physician. 

Before leaving he told Mr. Grey that 
though of course he would come down a 
second time if he wished it, his services were 
certainly superfluous, as Enderby and Black 
were quite masters of the case. Maurice 
had met him more than once during his late | 
stay in town at the house of a mutual friend, | 
and Sir Stephen was a little startled at the 
change which had taken place in him in so 
short a time. 

“Well, I hope the child will get well, if it’s 
only for Mr. Grey’s sake,” he remarked at 
the conclusion of his consultation with his 
brethren in medicine. 

“And so do I!” said Dr. Enderby. 
“Every day of suspense will go hard with 
him. I should scarcely have known him for 
the man I met three years ago.” 

“Nor I for the man I met three weeks 
since,” responded Sir Stephen. 

“Nor I for the one I saw three days 
back in the gardens here with these same 
Etheridges, as I suppose,” corroborated 
Mr. Black. 

“ Who are these Etheridges ? 
cousin ?” asked Steele. 

“It seems so,’ replied Enderby. “TI) 
attended her once for scarlet fever at Wil- 
lowsdyke, in the fens. Mr. Etheridge had a 
curacy there; and I attended Mr. Grey’s 
sister at Ashdale, his place, but I had no 
idea they were related.” 

“Well, from what I saw of Grey in town, 
he is hardly the man I should have fancied 
amusing himself by teaching a small boy to 
ride; but these quiet, seemingly cynical 
natures are usually erratic.” 

It has been said that Maurice Grey had 


Is she his 





engaged a couple more rooms at the villas, 
which were to have fallen at liberty on the 


XI. 


Monday. These, however, were already in 
his hands, for when the gentleman who had 
occupied them found how desirable it was 
that they should ‘be vacated, he immediately 
arranged to remove to one of the adjoining 
houses. Thus it had been unnecessary for 
Dr. Enderby to sleep at the hotel, and he 
had been able to remain near his patient 
during the night ; thus also a second sitting- 
room had’ been set apart for the medical 
men, while Herbert and Mr. Grey awaited 
their verdict with no little anxiety in the 
drawing-room before mentioned. When, 
however, the two physicians had left, and 
Mr. Black temporarily, Herbert tried to 
persuade Maurice to come himself and 
occupy these two rooms. ‘The latter was 
grateful for the suggestion, but refused; he 
had engaged them for other purposes, and 
he was sure they would be required. Others, 
however, would be vacant on the Tuesday 
or Wednesday, and if Herbert was certain 
he would not be m the way, he would en- 
gage them at once. Herbert assured him 
that not only would he not be in the way, 
but that, on the contrary, it would be a com- 
fort and help to have him so close at hand. 
He brightened a little at this. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, “that I 
might possibly be of some use—not much, I 
know,” he added, with pathetic wistfulness ; 
‘but there is no one but yourself to go 
errands. I could do that, at any rate.” 

So Mrs. Tibbits was sent for, and the rooms 
engaged. ‘That being done, Herbert took 
Maurice upstairs, for though he had wished 
to do so before, ‘an opportunity had. been 
wanting. Millicent, who had been to some 
extent apprised by her husband ‘of what had 
passed in the early morning, came forward 
and held out*her hand to her cousin. 

Maurice took it eagerly, meeting her eyes 
with a quick questioning glance, and words 
seemed to rise to the lips of both, but to die © 
away again before they had been spoken. 
Probably words were not needed to explain 
that each had forgiven the other—she, his 
reckless act; he, her hard speeches. She 
moved aside, leaving Herbert to take him 
towards the bed, willing that he should have 
the foremost place in this strange reconci- 
liation. The latter placed a chair, but the 
other refused it with a slight sign of dissent. 
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He looked long and sorrowfully at his 
little namesake, but without speaking a word. 
It was pain to look, but greater pain to tear 
himself away. At last he bent, as he had 
done the day before, and kissed the dear 
dimpled hand, half breaking down as he did 
so, but recovering a moment afterwards. 
Then by a great effort he turned away, and 
with one grateful comprehensive glance at 
Herbert, hurriedly though quietly passed out 
of the room. 

The latter joined him, however, as he 
reached the first floor, whence he was on the 
point of descending further. 

“You will not go back to the Cloisters,” 
he said. ‘Neither Milly nor I can bear to 
think of your being there alone; you will 
stay with us in the day at least.” 

“‘T will come back again soon, you may 
be sure of that,” said Maurice. “ Nay,” he 
continued, in answer to a questioning look 
of the other, “I am miserable enough, but 
you may trust me, Etheridge. I have not 
come to that; and so God help me, as I 
begin to think He will, I never shall.” 

“T am not sure that I quite understand,” 
answered Herbert, with a rising colour, as 
Maurice’s meaning dawned upon him. “I 
did not mean what I think you mean,’’ he 
added, with some hesitation. 

“I thought you meant that—I thought 
you did not quite trust me,” replied Mr. 
Grey ; “‘ but you have no cause to fear, I only 
want to be alone a little ; besides, there may 
be letters for me. I shall come again in the 
course of an hour or so; I could not rest 
long away.” 

‘That is why I should like you to be on 
the spot,” responded Herbert, who ere this 
had led Maurice into the drawing-room, 
though the latter still stood, refusing to take 
a chair, “If now you will change about the 
rooms, I am sure we can do quite well with- 
out them ; indeed, it was only your kindness 
made us think of wanting them at all.” 

Mr. Grey shook his head slightly, as if in 
dissent of all Herbert had said. Just then 
the sound of bells was borne through the 
open window, probably reminding each of 
the same hour only a week ago. What a 
strange eventful week that had been! There 
was a silence which Maurice was the first to 
break. 

“ Till last Sunday,” he said, “I had not 
been to church for two years. Some time I 
will tell you what made me go.” 

“What made you go?” asked Herbert, 
taken a little by surprise, for there was a 
touch of mystery in the tone of the other 


which awakened his curiosity. But he 
quickly checked it, saying, “I mean, I 
should like to hear—but perhaps you would 
rather not tell me now?” 

“No, not now,” was the reply. “I will 
go now. I have kept you too long already.” 

Herbert dissented from the latter remark. 

“ Nay,” he said, “if you must go, I will 
walk down with you. Milly can spare me 
these few minutes.” 

So they went together, walking side by 
side, though speaking little, and hardly aware 
how many eyes were fixed on them as they 
passed, for people were starting to the morn- 
ing services in different directions. The sun 
was hot, though the air was fresher than on 
the preceding day, but there was a delicious 
coolness when they reached the shadow of 
the elms. Both probably thought of the 
last time they had walked beneath them to- 
gether. Now as they approached the end of 
the walk, it was Herbert Etheridge who felt 
that he could not let Mr. Grey go without 
one kind word; but all that he had the 
courage to say was, “ You will come back to 
us soon?” ‘To which Maurice again replied 
in the affirmative, and wringing each other's 
hands the two men parted. 

Maurice Grey had rather expected to hear 
from his sister, as he supposed she would 
have received his telegram on the previous 
afternoon, before the post went out. There 
was, however, no letter from her, or from 
any one else. Once it occurred to him, 
should he go to church? but no, he did 
not feel equal to encountering its publicity, 
and he had still that craving to be alone— 
alone save for that Presence in whose exist- 
ence he had begun to believe. He was less 
despondent, less miserable than yesterday, 
the human forgiveness had come to him as 
a possible earnest of the divine. He was 
still as one with only partially recovered sight, 
dim and uncertain of vision, but a compara- 
tive calmness was creeping over him, a sense 
of being in the hands ofa Power greater than 
his own, who would overrule his past errors 
and his present misery—ay, though they 
might be followed by a life-long remorse 
—for purposes which He in His supreme 
wisdom knew to be wise and good. 

And thus, weak and undefined though his 
faith was, it seemed to him no longer un- 
reasonable that there should be an Infinite 
Will taking cognizance of and claiming con- 
trol over the will of the finite ; and in that 
persuasion, if he did not find peace, he found 
at least some assuagement of the intensity 
of his pain. The terrible tension in which 
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he had been held was relaxed; and thus, 
though when he threw himself into a chair it 
was with the idea of grappling with those as 
yet dimly discerned truths that had so sud- 
denly become to him the great realities, it 
was not long before a welcome drowsiness 
pervaded him which he had neither the 
desire nor the energy to resist. His eyes 
closed, his head drooped on his left arm, it 
already resting on the chair; gradually the 
unconscious twitchings of the over-tired 
limbs ceased, and he fell into a sleep which, 
if not unbroken by dreams, was sleep never- 
theless. 

His late experiences, though devoid of 
their sadness, mingled strangely with those 
more remote. He was in his old arm-chair 
in the study at Ashdale; the window was 
open, and he seemed to know that it was 
summer without, and the air full of flowers. 
Then he heard, as it were, Millicent singing, 
though he was unable to catch the words of 
her song—singing merrily in her old, girlish 
voice. Suddenly she wasat the window, and 
Herbert with her ; and as suddenly they dis- 
appeared. The singing too ceased, and he 
sat surrounded by countless papers all in 
hopeless disorder. He was seeking for some- 
thing he had lost—he hardly knew what, but 
as soon as he attempted to look over one pile, 
the others he had yet to search seemed to 
increase in size and number and confusion, 
Presently he heard a knock which he believed 
to be Perkins, and he tried to tell him to 
come in, but he felt himself powerless to 
speak. 

In the effort to do so he awoke, and found, 
not Perkins, but Will Saunders, standing a 
few paces in front of him, his face eloquent 
with undisguised dismay and concern. 

“‘ Saunders—Will Saunders—you here?” 
he ejaculated when he had fully realized that 
this also was not a vision. 

“TI beg pardon, sir, I am afraid I dis- 
turbed you,” apologized Will. ‘‘I knocked 
several times and you did not answer, and 
they did not know downstairs whether you 
were here or at Mr. Etheridge’s.” 

“But what made you come, Saunders? 
there is nothing amiss, I hope?” asked Mr. 
Grey, now fully awake. 

“No, sir,” answered Will, reassuringly, 
though somewhat nervously; ‘leastways 
nothing serious, sir. It was Miss Grey’s 
wish; she would have come herself, but she 
has one of her attacks—bronchitis I think 
they call it, and she was so distressed when 
she got your telegram, sir—so Miss Smith 
said—that she would not be satisfied without 








sending some one. I hope I have not done 
wrong, sir?” he added, with evident anxiety. 

“You have done your duty, Saunders,” 
answered Maurice, quietly ; “as indeed you 
always do,” he added after a pause. 

Will coloured with a momentary pleasure, 
for, hard as he had tried to win his master’s 
approbation, the latter had shown it rather 
by absence of complaint than by any more 
positive approval. Mr. Grey’s inquiries as 
to his sister prevented him making any reply. 
No—Will had not seen Miss Grey ; she was 
confined to her room—to her bed, he had 
understood. Whereupon he produced letters, 
one from Miss Grey, the other from her com- 
panion. The former was in pencil, making 
light of the writer’s illness, but full of distress 
at Maurice’s accident, and expressing a desire 
to know further particulars, for she had not 
as yet received her brother’s letter. That 
from Miss Smith stated that though Miss 
Grey was not aware that she was writing, she 
thought it right to inform him (Mr. Grey) 
that Miss Grey had never had so severe an 
illness since the autumn before they started 
for Mentone for the first time. 

This letter at once decided Maurice. 
There could be no doubt as to his immediate 
duty. He must return home at once. All 
his errors of commission and omission seemed 
leagued to confront him. This sister who had 
ever been to him so faithful and forbearing, 
how had he rewarded her, save with coldness 
and neglect? He would start by the next 
train, leaving Saunders behind if Herbert 
thought he would be any use. Having thus 
made up his mind he rung for Will, who had 
retired while he read his letters, and informed 
him of his decision. 

Will was ready to do whatever Mr. Grey 
wished, but not without some mental reser- 
vation. He would gladly do anything for 
Mr. Etheridge, but the longer he looked at 
his master’s face the more certain he was 
that it was he who would be most in need of 
his assistance. 

Maurice, having fixed his time for starting, 
went down to the Villas and told Herbert 
what had transpired, and that, painful as it 
was to leave Gritstone under present circum- 
stances, he felt that his first duty must be 
with his sister. If she were better he would 
return ; and in the meantime Herbert pro- 
mised to write daily, or, if there were any 
real change for the worse, to telegraph. 
Herbert refused the offer of Will’s services, 
saying (which was indeed the truth) that they 
would have sufficient help without him. 
Maurice would not go up again into the sick 
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room. “You know why,” he said to Her- 
bert, falteringly; but Millicent came down to 
him to say good-bye. 

“ You will write and let us know how cousin 
Fanny is,” were her last words, “and please 
give her my dear love.” 

Herbert then walked with him to the hotel, 
whence, after speaking to Will, who had by 
this time made all necessary arrangements 
for his master’s departure, the two gentlemen 
proceeded to the station. Little was said on 
the way, for both felt the parting to be an 
especially sad one. 

“We shall be anxious to hear how you are 
yourself, as well as Miss Grey,” said Herbert 
as the train appeared in the distance. 

‘Oh, I shall be well, thank you,” answered 
Maurice, “if only——” and there he broke 
off with a tremor in his voice. 

“And, Mr. Grey,” said Herbert, in low, 
earnest tones, though with some hesitation, 
“ Milly and I can never forget your love for 
our darling ; whatever may happen, we can 
never, never forget that.” 

A gleam of gratitude came into Maurice’s 
eyes, and he opened his lips as if in reply, 


in little Maurice’s accident. He found her 
full of sisterly sympathy, yet half fearful of 
showing it, lest it should be distasteful to 
him. But when, as she timidly held out her 
hand to him, he not only took it in his, but, 
bending over it, kissed it with almost passion- 
ate tenderness, her tears fell fast. She was 
weak, and such a demonstration was so 
entirely new to her. She thought his too 
must have fallen, for those on her hand 
could not be her own, but there was only the 
light of the night-lamp, and how could she 
know certainly ? 








Then he chided himself for disturbing her, 
but she said no, she should soon be well 
now ; and kissing her cheek, and with this 
last load lightened, he left her for the night, 
and came down into the library. 

Will on the way home had been full of 
concern for his master. All he had known 
lof his share in Maurice's accident had been 
volunteered to him by the servants at the 
| Cloisters, but he had heard enough to account 
| for Mr. Grey’s altogether altered aspect. 
Conventionality, however, forbade that he 
should show his sympathy in aught save if 














but if he said anything, it was lost in the | possible a stricter attention than usual to his 
puffing of the engine and the stir on the | master’s comfort, and a subdued deference of 
platform. Five minutes later and the train |deportment. While Maurice was upstairs 
was steaming out of the station, and Herbert | he got a little impromptu meal together of 
wending his way sorrowfully back to the|what he thought would be most tempting, 
Villas. {for he was about sure that Mr. Grey had 
eaten hardly anything that day, nor perhaps 
the day before, and he was somewhat con- 
i soled on returning to the library to find that 
Ir was towards midnight, and Maurice one of the eggs and some of the bread 
Grey was alone in his study with the remains and butter had vanished. Will's spirits so 
of the fire that Will Saunders had lighted for rose on this discovery that he positively 
him two hours before. He had been greatly | found himself humming on his way back 
relieved to find his sister considerably better, | to his pantry, though immediately after he 
and indeed Carry Smith’s fears had been | checked himself as guilty of an inappropriate 
exaggerated—probably from a sense of her re- | action. 

sponsibility. His anxiety had inducedhim| Maurice had been very tired, but the 
to drive to Dr. Enderby’s while waiting at | coffee accompanying the coarser viands 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—PREPARATION. 


























Basville, in the hope of bringing him home 
with him; but the Doctor since his return 
from Gritstone had gone off in another direc- 
tion, and was not expected back till the 
following afternoon. Maurice therefore left 
word that he would telegraph to him in the 
morning if his presence should be required, 
but Miss Grey, while touched by her brother’s 
prompt return, and his solicitude on her be- 
half, insisted that she was perfectly satisfied 
with her usual medical attendant, and indeed 
she could not, she said, be progressing more 
favourably. 

He explained to her, though with greater 
brevity than he had done to Herbert, his share 


|(these two days he had refused to touch 
wine) had been so invigorating that he felt 
his energy revive, and his somewhat dulled 
powers of thought return. Here, amid all 
his books and papers, his mind recurred to 
his projected work. A sudden thought 
seized him, the light kindled in his eye, 
and a faint glow came to his pale face. He 
gazed into the fire a minute or so, and by 
that time the thought intensified into action, 
He rose, and, having searched for his keys, 
opened one of the many drawers of the mas- 
sive table. Thence he took a manuscript writ- 
ten in his own firm legible hand—the intro- 
duction and earlier chapters of the work that 
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in its completion was to annihilate so many 
prejudices—not claiming a wholly original 
merit, but rather simplifying and unifying 
the supposed discoveries of other men. He 
did not need to examine it—it had cost him 
too much thought and labour, yet he opened 
it in one or two places, reading a sentence 
here and there. Then rolling it together, he 
placed it on the embers, the glowing coal 
above. It burnt slowly, reluctantly, but he 
sat by watching the burning with a strange 
interest, once or twice assisting the process 
by loosening the leaves and adjusting the 
fuel. At last all was consumed. Then he 
locked the drawer whence he had taken it, 
put the keys in his pocket, lighted his candle, 
and went upstairs. As he did so the clock 
struck twelve, and thus ended the probably 
as yet most eventful Sunday of his life. 
Frances Grey passed a good night, and 
when her brother visited her in the morning, 
she prayed him to remain no longer at home 
on her account, but to return at once to 
Gritstone. He answered that he should 
not fear now to leave her, but that, unless he 
had a pressing message from Herbert, he 
should remain till the next day, as he had 
work it would be well to do before going 
back. He did not mention what the work 
was, though it was gradually shaping itself 
into outline. He went down into his library, 
and was presently engaged in the midst of 
his papers much after the fashion of his dream. 
He had burnt all that he had written of his 
book, but he had still left numerous files of 
notes, the result of the study and labour of 
years. Of these some were simply facts, 
collected to be of possible future service 
in elucidating a train of thought or en- 
forcing an argument; while in others the 
train of thought or argument would not 
only be indicated, but worked through 
different stages to its supposed conclu- 
sion. Beginning witha file chiefly of the 
latter character, he was struck not only with 
the audacity ofthe conclusions reached, but 
with the weakness of the logic by which he 
had reached them yet he hesitated to destroy 
the papers, and the more soashe read. A 
new light seemed flooding the whole world of 
history and science. He could see but 
dimly; there was much—oh so much that 
he could not understand—that he probably 
would never be able to understand ; yet these 
very facts—was it not possible that many 
among them might form the data for the con- 
struction of an entirely opposite thesis to the 
one for which they were originally collected ? 
If so, he might or might not act upon it ; that 











remained in the future. But these notes he 
could at least keep till he could look them 
over, and preserve whatever in them should 
seem worthy of preservation, in the meantime 
placing instructions at the top of each file for 
them to be burnt in case of his death. These 
instructions being quickly written and ad- 
justed, he addressed himself to his next task, 
and, that the nature of this may be the better 
understood, a slight preliminary explanation 
will be necessary. 

The living of Ashdale was in the gift of the 
Crown, and came under the provisions ofa 
late Act permitting the sale of Crown livings 
below a certain value, the largest landowner 
in the parish having the pre-emption. This 
in the present case belonged to Mr. Grey, 
and some months ago he had thought vaguely 
of profiting by it, but having no one in view 
for presentation, nor being urged to a de- 
cision by the appearance of any other would- 
be purchaser, he had, after making some in- 
quiries, postponed the matter for further con- 
sideration. He had now no longer any doubt 
as to the course he would pursue. He 
would buy the living and give it to Herbert 
Etheridge, if he would accept it. Mr. 
Foster’s failing health had for some time past 
been a source of much anxiety to his son ; 
it was desirable, therefore, that the pur- 
chase should be concluded without further 
delay. 

Yet before taking any decisive step, 
Maurice would show the old gentleman the 
respect of consulting him, and for that -pur- 
pose he would, after looking for the papers 
he had in reference to the subject, call at the 
rectory. He searched drawer after drawer 
unsuccessfully, but at last stumbled on them 
in one he rarely opened. It had been left in 
no great order, and he mentally rated him- 
self, and resolved that he would at the earliest 
opportunity look over and burn or ticket 
every paper he had. 

There was, however, one packet tied up 
though not labelled, containing letters and 
bills brought home with him when he had 
run down to Ashdale for that solitary night 
in the spring of last year after being on the 
Continent. The uppermost-letter was in 
Herbert’s hand, It was, he knew, the one:he 
had written to him rather than to Miss Grey, 
relative to Millicent’s illness. With what new 
emotions he untied the string and read the 
letter and how different was his estimate of 
the words now and then! 

But as he read, the loosened papers began 
to fall and he stooped to pick them up. How 
came these thin crisp ones among them? 
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They are neither letters nor bills, but new 
Bank of England notes—the very ten-pound 
notes, it now flashed upon him, which he had 
believed Perkins to have abstracted from the 
purse left in his coat ‘pocket as on a sub- 
sequent occasion. He must have laid them 
on the table while making up his accounts, 
and having omitted to restore them to his 
purse, they had got mixed up with the other 
papers and thus put on one side. He tried to 
recall the whole matter. Though he had not 
accused Perkins to his face, only to his sister, 
in her companion’s presence, he had men- 
tioned his loss with such ill-concealed sus- 
picion of manner as to give him natural and 
just offence. Perkins, being usually ready of 
tongue, had indulged in two or three sharp 
repartees, which had ended in his master 
dismissing him on the score of impertinence, 
telling him at the same time that he need not 
apply to him for a character. As gradually 
now Maurice realized his former hardness 
and injustice, he became by turns hot and 
chill with shame. 

What should he do? He did not walk up 
and down as of old to solve the difficulty, but 
sat for some minutes still and almost motion- 
less. 

Then he took pen and paper and wrote. 
He knew that he could easily discover Per- 
kins’ address, as he had friends at Ashdale. 
He told him of his former suspicion, but how 
completely it had been dissipated, and how 
much he regretted the injustice he had done 
him. He proceeded to say that if he would 
spend a few days at the Hall, he should be 
glad to see him, and he might perhaps be 
able to devise some method of assisting him 
should he require assistance. 

Perkins wrote in answer that happily he 
was in a good place and required no assist- 
ance, but that he would take an early oppor- 
tunity of paying his respects to his old master 
from whom it had been a great grief to part 
as he had done. 

Maurice had just concluded his letter and 
enclosed it in the as yet undirected envelope, 
when he heard the door-bell ring and 
almost immediately after Will knocked and 
appeared. “ Mr. Philip Foster’s compliments, 
sir, and he has called to inquire how Miss 
Grey is this morning, and if there is any 
further news of Master Etheridge. I told him 
you had returned, sir, but he said he would 
not come in.” 

Maurice rose and went to the hall door. 
Philip was already some distance down the 
drive, but hearing Mr. Grey’s steps on the 
gravel he turned and came back to meet him. 


“‘T was coming over to the rectory,” said 
Maurice, shaking hands. “I wanted to see 
your father, but I should like to speak to you 
first, if you can spare me a few minutes,” he 
added, almost apologetically: “I did not 
know you were at home.” 

“No; my father wrote so poor an account 
of himself that I came down on Friday; [ am 
indeed most anxious about him. But he will 
be very pleased to see you, Mr. Grey.” 

Maurice expressed his regret at hearing of 
Mr. Foster’s continued illness. The con- 
versation (held by this time in the library) 
then turned on the Etheridges and on little 
Maurice’s accident, of which Philip as yet 
knew no more than what had reached Miss 
Grey in her brother’s telegram. In listening 
to Mr. Grey’s simple recital of what had 
occurred, he was struck by the entire absence 
on his part of any attempt at self-extenuation, 
nor less by a certain dignity which seemed to 
deter him from any morbid manifestation of 
undue self-condemnation. He then told 
Philip on what subject he wished to consult 
Mr. Foster. 

“Ever since the Act was passed I have 
had a notion of buying the living,” he said, 
‘but I had no one in view for presentation, 
and so put off coming to a decision.” 

‘“* And now you have some one in view?” 
asked Philip, forgetting in his own eagerness 
and in Maurice’s confidence the distance 
which these later years no less than Mr. Grey’s 
seniority had placed between them. 

“Yes, now I have some one,” answered 
Maurice, gravely, remembering what the 
future preferment he had in store for 
Herbert implied for his friend—‘“‘one whom I 
believe you and Mr. Foster will alike approve. 
I feel it due to you to be explicit,” he con- 
tinued, “though I fear I give you pain. If 
ever I lose your father I shall lose a kind 
and true friend—a much better friend than I 
have deserved,” he added, “I have often 
felt that.” 

Philip was touched, and, ready as he 
usually was of speech, made no immediate 
answer, and Maurice went on. 

“But about the living,” he said: “I am 
not sure whether the person IJ have in view 
will accept it, though I shall run the risk of 
his doing so. Your friend, Herbert Etheridge, 
is a little proud, Philip;” and Maurice, sure 
as he was of the pleasure his last words 
would convey, glanced somewhat curiously 
at his companion. 
rle was not disappointed. 

“Tt is Herbert Etheridge, then!” ex- 
claimed Philip, his face glowing with un- 
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disguised gratification. “I cannot tell you 
how glad—how very glad I am, and I know 
my father will be too.” He thought it pru- 
dent perhaps not to state that more than 
once Mr. Foster had expressed a wish that 
Mr. Grey would buy the living and give it 
to his son’s friend. ‘ It would be the right 
thing to do,” he had said ; “and you, Phil, 
would be sure of a welcome in your old 
home; Etheridge and Milly would always 
give you that.” 

“Yes, I know. But it could never be the 
same home to me without you, father,” was 
Phil’s reply, the tears rushing to his eyes. 
“You must try to live a long time yet, if 
only for my sake.” 

All this had been some months since, 
but as, in each succeeding visit, Philip found 
his father suffering from increasing pain and 
weakness, he was at times ready to stigmatise 
his wish as a selfish one. It was growing 
clearer to him every day that the happiness 
he had expected from his approaching 
marriage was to be teinpered by the grief he 
must experience in his parent’s evident 
decline. 

‘‘What I have said is only for you and 
your father,” said Maurice as Philip rose 
to go. 

“‘ Yes, I quite understand that,” was the 
answer : “I may tell him, then ?” 

“T should be glad if you would do so, 
but in any case I will call on Mr. Foster 
and take the chance of his being able to 
see me.” 

So presently Maurice Grey, having fin- 
ished his letters, set out with the double 
purpose of discovering Perkins’ address and 
calling at the rectory ; not, however, before 
he had informed both his sister and her 
companion of his mistake with regard to his 
old servant. Frances Grey was unfeignedly 
pleased, and the more so when Maurice 
told her of his already written letter; but 
Miss Smith characteristically remarked that 
she was glad he (Perkins) was not so bad as 
Mr..Grey had thought, but she had no great 
opinion of him nevertheless. 

Maurice had not seen Mr. Foster since 
in the early spring he had left for town, and 
he was much affected by his evident change 
for the worse, conscious too as he was of 
having treated him with systematic neglect. 
The invalid, however, received him with 
much cordiality, for Philip had repeated all 
that had most interest for him in his late con- 
versation with Mr. Grey. He began at 
once to tell Maurice how pleased he was at 
the decision he had arrived at. “I feel 











sure you will never repent it,” he said, 
“and it may be selfish, but for my boy’s 
sake I shall be glad to think of his being 
sure of a welcome in his old home.” 

“ There will be another home at Ashdale, 
where Philip may always be sure of a wel- 
come,” said Maurice after a pause, “ for his 
own sake and for his father’s sake, Mr. 
Foster—if that home has not forfeited the 
right of offering it,” he added, somewhat 
falteringly. 

“ He has made me so happy, Phil,” said 
the old gentleman when half an hour later 
he was rejoined by his son, who having in- 
troduced the visitor had left him to a private 
interview. “ He will not be the same man— 
he isnot the same man. As your great poet | 
says, he is ‘weeding all his heart,’ and he 
has begun in the right way, plucking up 
pride first,—not that we don’t all know what 
a hard plant it is to deal with, cropping up 
again times without number, and that just 
where we had least expected it ; but it is a fine 
thing to have made a beginning, and such a 
beginning as he has. I seem to have no- 
thing left to wait for now—not when you are 
married, Phil ; if it be God’s will I should like 
to wait for that,—I should like to welcome 
your bride before I die.” 


CHAPTER XLIX.—GIVEN, 


Ir is sometimes a little hard upon us when 
the stern realities of life confront us face to 
face with our cherished theories. The best 
of men have their weaknesses; and it was 
perhaps a weakness in Paul Wyecliffe that, if 
he had any pride of lineage, it was rather in 
the supposed Saxon descent of the -Thistle- 
tons and Wyecliffes than in the blue blood 
bequeathed to him through his grandmother, 
Lady Graciana. Yet in that long gallery of 
Gossiter House, where remote Barons and 
Earls of Gossiter hang portrayed, there is one 
portrait that, could it cast away the jewelled 
robes and be invested in the clerical dress, 
would bear no ordinary resemblance to our 
vicar. There are the same deep grey lumi- 
nous eyes and high arch of head and fore- 
head, the same fine oval contour of face, the 
slightly aquiline nose and delicately curved 
lips and chin. But the portrait has hardly 
the breadth from temple to temple or the 
decisive tints of chin and lips that are to be 
found in the physiognomy of Paul Wyecliffe, 
and these distinctions he has probably in- 
herited from his Saxon rather than from his 
Norman progenitors. 
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As our Vicar lay back in his chair after 
John Thrale had left, cogitating on the 
Doctor’s proposal to his daughter, it was 
with a slight sense of the ludicrous not un- 
mixed with chagrin that he mentally recurred 
to this pet idea of the supposed superiority of 
his Saxon ancestry. Here was a man—in 
no mean sense a man, a gentleman and a 
Christian— declaring himself as Grace’s lover, 
and the only charge he had to bring against 
him was his unqualified descent from a like 
Saxon ancestry. For generation beyond 
generation his forefathers had tilled the self- 
same fields and fed their flocks in the same 
rich pastures, nor more nor less than honest 
English yeomen. Further back perhaps they 
had been, as their name might imply, of 
humbler and more servile origin. Paul Wye- 
cliffe reviewing himself with a touch of satire 
of which he was not incapable, though usually 
sparing to others, acknowledged that he was 
utterly inconsistent. What! let so fine a line of 
social distinction militate with the happiness 
of his child? Forifshe were to marry—and 
could he desire her to remain single for his 
gratification, even if it were for his gratifica- 
tion—where could he find another man to 
whom he could so thoroughly trust her— 
whom he himself could so entirely trust, love, 
and respect? Whence, then, besides the 
pang of prospective parting, this reluctance 
to giving her to Thrale? Surely because the 
world, personified in his own immediate rela- 
tions and connections (our greatest world 
after all), would look coldiy upon their union. 
What was this but the pride of life, with whom 
he had vowed to be perpetually at war! And 
to this pride could he contemplate for a 
moment sacrificing thé interests of his child 
—for his conscience told him that her interests 
were here involved ?. No; that the pride still 
held a corner in his heart ready to stand up 
for its ancient right was rather the reason that 
it should be at once faced and subdued. His 
duty was clear. He would act by Thrale as 
if one with his merit clothed in purple and) 
fine linen had sued for his daughter’s hand. 
He should be free to prosecute his suit ; and 
though he would not bias her judgment, he 
would intimate to her that no impediment 
would be put in the way of her accepting it. 

But ere he had achieved this resolve the 
hour was late, and when the clock struck 





twelve, the sermon he was preparing for the 
evening service (an extra one from Herbert’s | 
unexpected absence) was by no. means as 
completely digested as he would have desired. | 
His heart, however, was wonderfully light, in| 
spite of the pain that would continually recur | 


at the thought of giving up his child, and the 
keen sympathy he felt in recoliection of his 
curate’s sorrow. 

The next day was a more than usually 
occupied one, and the weather oppressively 
hot; and when in the late hours of evening 
its labours were over, Paul Wyeclifie suffered 
that utter weariness which, while incapable of 
further exertion, seems to have lost the power 
of repose. The last meal had been removed 
and the lights brought, but he still lay back 
in his chair, while Grace sat silently beside 
him. 

“You are very tired, papa,’ 
last. 

“Yes, my love, I am tired, but I was 
thinking.” She looked up as if expecting 
him to go on, and he continued, “I was 
thinking of you, Grace—thinking how I shall 
miss you if you ever leave me.” 

“ But I shall never be likely to leave you, 
papa,” she answered, flushing and then turning 
pale. She had questioned herself somewhat 
severely the preceding night, and had con- 
cluded that, however great a temptation might 
present itself, she ought not to leave her 
father. 

“No, you might not—but you might,” he 
replied. “Some one worthy of my Grace 
might wish to call her his own—is that so 
very unlikely?” 

She looked at him with a dawn of compre- 
hension in her eyes. 

‘“* But—but I could never leave you—leave 
you all alone!” she stammered, “ how could 
I—my own precious darling father? oh, it 
would be too hard-hearted !” 

She was kneeling beside him now, stroking 
his beautiful clearly chiselled hand, and 
looking into his face with an expression of 
passionate love—love to him mingled as it 
were with a stern pleading against herself. 
He closed his other hand over hers, regarding 
her with a tender scrutiny. 

“My child,” he said, “let us be clear on this 
point. If ever the time come that I must 
give you up, it will be a sore trial to me.- I 
do not conceal that from myself, yet I could 
never wish you to remain single for my sake. 
In your fresh life, I too shall have my advan- 
tage—you do not think of that, Grace.” 

Why did he speak asif the choice to which 
he alluded were already before her? She 
did not answer, but raised her eyes to his as 
if to be certain of his meaning, lowering them 
quickly, however, beneath that selfsame scru- 
tiny, loving and unreproachful as it was. — 

What did he mean? Was he only speaking 
generalities, or—why should she be so foolish? 
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she said at 
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and why should she suppose that that person 
of all others cared for her? He had never 
made one of those pretty little speeches for 
which Captain Sylvester had manifested such 
a singular aptitude, nor honoured her with 
any of those more elaborately constructed 
compliments such as Mr. Piscina of late had 
occasionally sought to inflict on her. She 
was altogether foolish to fancy that he had 
any further interest in her than as the daughter 
of one of his best friends. 

The next day Paul Wyecliffe wrote to the 
doctor,— 


‘* MY DEAR THRALE,—I have thought over 
the subject of our conversation on Saturday 
night. Come when and as often as you 
please. I leave the rest to your judgment.— 
Yours affectionately, 

‘PAUL WYECLIFFE.” 


This note John Thrale found on his 
table when returning from a round to his 
country patients on Monday evening. He 
was at first almost intoxicated with hap- 
piness, but a revulsion quickly followed. 
What ground had he for supposing that Grace 
would reciprocate his affection? Yet was 
it not something that her father, if not pre- 
cisely on his side, was at least not opposed to 
him? He could seek her love now with a 
clear conscience when and how it should 
seem best. An hour later he was at the 
vicarage asking for Mr. Wyecliffe. 

“Dr. Thrale, sir,” said Ann, appearing at 
the dining-room door as the Vicar and his 
daughter were concluding their evening 
meal. ‘Shall I show him into the library, 
sir, or here ?” 

“Here, Ann!” replied her master; and, 
as the Doctor entered, Paul Wyecliffe rose 
from his chair and stepped a pace or two 
forward to greet him. John Thrale was 
struck by his more than usual dignity of 
manner, reminding him closely of the por- 
trait of his remote ancestor in the gallery at 
Gossiter, which he had once seen, and for a 
moment he was half-aghast at his own 
temerity. But when, attempting to look 
the gratitude which Grace’s presence for- 
bade him to speak, the Vicar answered him 
by one of his rarest smiles—a smile such as 
he instinctively felt he had never before ac- 
corded him—he knew from that moment 
that he was accepted without reserve heartily 
and wholly. 

Grace was still sitting at the head of the 
table, and he took a chair on the same side 
at some little distance, and opposite her 
father. At the latter’s instigation, he ac- 


cepted a cup of tea, avowing at the same 
time that he had but just finished his meal 
before leaving home. As Grace poured out 
the tea, he rose and stood beside her with 
his back partly turned to the Vicar. Grace 
thought herself very foolish that her colour 
would come and go, and her fingers tremble 
as she put in the sugar and cream. Her 
eyes were so intent on her occupation, that 
she did not discover how to the Doctor her 
involuntary tremor was as the fragrance of 
sweet-smelling incense. 

When, however, a few minutes later, he 
being again seated, she ventured to glance 
at him, she was startled to find that, while 
talking to her father, he was watching her 
with apparently intense interest, though, as 
he encountered her look half-frightened, 
half-beseeching, he turned his head slowly 
away, but with a kind of reluctance, as if in 
deference to her silent entreaty. She glanced 
from him towards her father. His eyes, too, 
were fixed upon her wistfully and tenderly. 
What did it all mean? The memory of what 
had passed between her and him on the pre- 
ceding night flashed upon her. Did he 
know something which she did not? She 
could bear it no longer. Very quietly she 
rose from her chair and left the room. 

Paul Wyecliffe did not stop her, for he saw 
that she was unstrung and wanted to regain 
her serenity, and John Thrale, rising to open 
the door, did not dare to do so, but remained 
standing against his chair, his eyes following 
her with undisguised concern. When the 
door closed, he turned them in mute appeal 
to the Vicar. 


asked, at length. 

“J have not told her,” was the answer ; 
“that is, I have not mentioned your name, 
but she may have divined from something I 
said last night.” 

“JT have not yet thanked you,” resumed 
the Doctor. “I could not thank you in her 
presence. I can never thank you as I ought. 
I know you are offering me the greatest gift 
one man can offer another—if I may but 
attain to it,” he added, his voice lowering as 
the possibility of Grace’s refusal again con- 
fronted him. 

“I could not wish her to remain single for 
my sake,” replied the Vicar, “and personally 
I know no one to whom I would rather trust 
her than yourself. I have had my struggle, 
Thrale—I confess that—but it is over now, 
and, if Grace accepts you, I accept you too 
—wholly, unreservedly.” 











The Doctor was replying in a few short 


“ Miss Wyecliffe does not know, sir?” he | 
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earnest phrases, expressive of his sense of Mr. 
Wyecliffe’s kindness, when he was interrupted 
by Ann announcing that a parishioner had 
called on business. 

“ Excuse me, Thrale,” he said, rising to go, 
“T shall not be likely to be longaway.” As 
he passed into the hall, he met Grace return- 
ing, work-basket in hand. ‘ You are coming 
back, love—that is right,” he said, approv- 
ingly. ‘I am wanted in the library.” 

He would not say more, lest he should 
disturb her recovered composure, but lightly 
though lovingly his fingers touched her fair 
silken hair as retracing a step or two he 
opened for her the door of the dining-room. 

When she entered, Ann was clearing away 
supper, and John Thrale, standing by the side- 
table in the bow window, where she frequently 
sat, apparently engaged in an inspection of 
the last Edinburgh. She made a movement 
of going to the centre of the table, but he, 
putting down his book, silently placed her 
chair in its accustomed place, lingering near 
it as if asking her to occupy it. She obeyed 
his evident desire, thanking him, though 
hardly daring to look at him. He himself 
stood at a short distance, again taking up 
the Review. 

How provokingly long Ann was in com- 
pleting the clearance of the table! quite con- 
trary to her usual habitude (the best of 
servants will be provoking on occasion). But 
at last she had finished and closed the door. 

Then he ventured to glance at Grace. 
She was trying to thread her needle—she 
had been trying to do so all the time, but 
the longer she tried the more her fingers 
trembled. He watched her in a kind of pity- 
ing ecstasy, blaming himself for prolonging her 
pain, for he began to realize that she was 
enduring pain, yet feeling powerless to say 
what he wished to say. 

“Need you work to-night ?” he questioned, 
at last. 

For reply she put down the little frock 
she was making, to which her thread was 


|| attached, and looked up at him. 


“T have something to say to you,” he 
began, in explanation: “I want your 
advice.” 

“ My advice !”” 

“Yes, I have been asked to leave Ches- 
terton and live in London.” 

** Leave Chesterton! ” 

“ Ves,” 

No reply. 

von would you advise me to do?” 

‘ ! ’ ° 

«Ves, 


A pause, and still no reply. 

“What would you advise me to do—go 
or stay?” 

“Dr. Thrale!” 

“ Grace |” 

(Hesitatingly) “Stay.” 

(Unhesitatingly) “I will.” 

Another pause. 

“I have something more to say.” 

No answer. 

“T love you!” 

Still no answer—only the eyes lifted and a 
tear trembling in each. 

“‘T love you more than I can tell.” 

The head bent, and the tears beginning to 
fall. 

“Could you love me, Grace?” 


The head lifted up, and a smile quivering | 


over the face. 
“ Will you love me, Grace?” 
“ Dr. Thrale!” 
“ Not Dr. Thrale—John !” 
“John!” 


CHAPTER L.—AN AWAKING. 


WuEN Maurice Grey, after a restless night, 
rose on Tuesday morning with the intention 
of returning to Gritstone, he began to realize 
for the first time the full effect of the strain, 
mental and bodily, of the last few days. It 
was with some difficulty that he dressed 
himself ; and having inquired at the door of 
his sister’s room, and heard that she had 
passed a good night, came down to break- 
fast. The letter-bag had already arrived. 
His usually firm hand shook as he unlocked 
it, took out the letters, and opened one from 
Herbert. Maurice was rather worse than 
better, for there had been some access of 
fever, though the writer was evidently intent 
on alarming Mr. Grey as little as possible. 
That, however, did not deceive him. 

“ T shall go by the morning train, Saunders,” 
he said, addressing Will, who had entered 
with some appetising dainty. ‘‘ Mr. Ether- 
idge gives no better account—rather worse.” 

‘You are not fit, sir,” objected Will, firmly 
but respectfully. 

“‘T shall be better when I have had my 
breakfast, Saunders,” he replied, though with- 
out any shade of resentment at his servant’s 
interference. Will’s silent sympathy, shown 
in unremitting and delicate consideration, 
had proved more soothing to him than a 
short time back he could have supposed pos- 
sible. 

Presently he rung the bell. 
‘You can take away breakfast, Saunders ; 
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and I think I shall wait for the afternoon 
train.” 

_ That was some concession ; but on clear- 
ing the table, Will observed that a piece of 
dry toast constituted the whole of the missing 
viands, and part of that remained on his 
master’s plate. Nor was this all. He had 
seen Mr. Grey walk across the room, and 
more than once he touched a chair in passing 
as if for support. Will was very low-spirited 
when he went back to his pantry. He would 
have tried to persuade him to see the doctor 
who attended Miss Grey every morning, but 
he felt sure that such a proposal would only 
cause annoyance, and that, besides, a doctor 
could be of little avail. 

By and by he felt so anxious that he made 
some excuse for entering the library, whither 
Maurice had retired. He was stretched on 
the sofa—a position in which he had never 
before surprised him at that hour of the day, 
—and was apparently reading when inter- 
rupted. Reading what? Of all the books 
Will had at various times seen him engrossed 
with, this was the one that he had never yet 
noticed in his hands. He did not put it 
aside or shut it up when he entered, only 
held it nearly closed, with his forefinger as a 
mark. A faint flush came over his almost 
colourless cheek, as, in reply to his servant's 
Inquiries, he answered that he wanted 
nothing ; but closed or open, though seem- 
ing not to see, Will knew that book to be a 
Bible. 

When this time the poor fellow got back 
to his pantry, he doubled his arms over the 
dresser, and, hiding his face, gave a great 
sob. For months, night and morning, and 
at other times as well, he had prayed for his 
master ; and, to his simple faith, this was the 
answer. He then began his customary occu- 
pation of the hour, that of cleaning the more 
delicate plate used on that morning and on 
the preceding day. He had a tall lad under 
him, whose duty it was to perform the more 
menial acts which would have otherwise 
fallen to his share ; but to this lad, though 
occasionally peremptory, he was never over- 
bearing or oppressive. 

If Maurice Grey had believed that his pre- 
sence would confer any real benefit at Grit- 
stone he would probably have made an effort 
to start by the afternoon train ; but knowing 
that it could be of no material avail, and that, 
should he be ill, he would prove an additional 
burden rather than a help to Herbert, he 
wrote to him, stating that he felt somewhat 
unequal to the journey on that day, but that 
he hoped to return on the morrow. 


In the afternoon he visited his sister, who 
was up and dressed in a morning-room ad- 
joining her own. She told him how ill he 
looked, and begged him to have advice ; but 
he smiled incredulously, saying that he was 
not ill, only wanting rest. He confided to 
her his decision with regard to the living, 
much to her gratification. He did not 
remain with her long, however, but again 
sought the retirement of his study. He had 
said he was not ill, and perhaps he was not, 
only his head and limbs ached, and every 
nerve was unstrung. 

As once more he stretched himself on the 
sofa, his temples throbbing violently, he 
remembered how, when a lad and sick with 
fever, his mother would lay her hand on his 
forehead in assuagement of his pain, and he 
longed for the same cool hand now. 

The recollection brought him back through 
those more than twenty years. What years! 
And would they have been the same had she 
been with him? That morning, when he had 
searched for a Bible, it was not fo? one in 
rich morocco, with gold clasps, red-lettered, 
and otherwise adorned, a baptismal gift, but 
for a larger and plainer, which she had given 
him when a child, and out of which she had 
taught him, He had it by him on the sofa 
now, and again he took it up. He had a 
growing persuasion of its divine inspiration, 
and he craved to know if it could contain 
some message for him. 

He turned to that much maligned Gospel 
of St. John—that Gospel whose authenticity 
he had earliest permitted himself to doubt ; 
that Gospel which he had first cast overboard 
in the wreck of faith that followed. How 
familiar, yet how strangely new were the 
words of the opening page and with what 
force they seemed weighted! They were 
neither those of an impostor, a compiler, nor 
a copyist. He read on with an almost 
breathless awe, and an increasing certainty 
of the truths contained in them. When he 
came to the twenty-ninth verse he paused. 
He had paused once or twice before, 
thinking of the Light manifested and rejected, 
and of his own share in that rejection ; but 
he paused longer now. A vision was passing 
before the eyes of his soul. He saw, as it 
were, the pre-ordained of the Father, and 
heard the attestation of the Baptist. He 
began to comprehend how divinely great was 
the Offering, how infinitely perfect the 
Sacrifice. 

“The sin of the world!” Yes, with a 
clearness that amazed himself he seemed to 





perceive that the means were equal to the 
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end—the most fitting, perhaps the one means 
that could have been devised by the Eternal 
Wisdom. 

“The sin of the world!” How widely 
inclusive the declaration ! and yet, wide as it 
was, could it include him? Was not his sin 
deeper than that of mere ignorant crime, 
loathsome though it might be—the one sin, 
possibly, which even so great an atonement 
might refuse to cancel? Gladly could he 
have believed otherwise, but as yet he could 
only hope. 

He returned to the Book again in search 
of more light. For the first time it seemed 
to possess for him a thrilling personal interest ; 
and in spite of racking head and aching eyes, 
resting only at short intervals, he read on 
and on. 

Was man ever like unto this Man—words 
to these words—acts to these acts? How 
had he been so blind as not to have seen 
this before! and why did he see it more 
plainly now? 

Was it possible,—could it be owing to that 
invisible influence of which he had just 
been reading, which must come into the 
heart of every man before he can rightly 
perceive the things pertaining to the king- 
dom—that influence which falls upon some 
in their cradles, following them noiselessly 
and imperceptibly to the grave,—to others 
later in life, yet still gently and gradually as 
the rain upon the parched grass; but which 
comes to a few (and would he perhaps be 
one of the number ?) who, being among the 
more hardened, are impervious to its milder 
persuasions, like unto a rushing mighty 
wind and a flame of fire, scattering abroad 
the noisome vapours and devouring the 
accumulated sin and disease of the soul. 

Still he read on, yet more awed than 
comforted, amazed at the majesty and 
power of the Divine Person portrayed 
by the evangelist, fearful lest he might have 
passed the limit beyond which that power 
and majesty would be exerted against him 
rather than on his behalf. 

At last, reading of the living bread, he came 
to this declaration, “All that the Father 
giveth Me shall come to Me; and him that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 

He stayed there. That was what he 
wanted. That must—should include him. 
“In no wise” and “Him that cometh.” 
Were ever words like unto these words? 
They had been there all along, though he 
had never wanted them before. But he did 
want them now, just as much as any criminal 
on the road to the gallows. 








Yes, he was come to that. This declara- 
tion, which ever since it was uttered had 
been the hope of the vilest, the most sinful, 
should be his hope henceforth. He had no 
offering to make to his Lord, only this, that 
he would come. 

And he. would come,—ay, though the 


legions of evil forbade him with cruel | 


blasphemies and doubts inspired of impotent 
rage. Having once seen the vision and 
heard the voice, he would believe and obey 
against all the powers of darkness. 

And he would not be cast out—no, in 
no wise: of these words it seemed as if he 
could never be weary. Brooding over them, 
not only did his mind become calmer, in 
spite of his still keen sorrow for the trouble 
caused by his wilfulness and folly, but even 
his physical pain lessened, permitting him the 
possibility of the repose he so much needed. 

When, more than an hour later, Will 
brought him a cup of tea, but fearing to 
disturb him, ventured noiselessly to open the 
door without knocking, he was sleeping 
with his face turned towards him, and rest- 
ing on one hand, the other wandering over 
the half-closed book of which he had un- 
consciously relinquished the hold. Will 
stole a few paces nearer. The pale, worn, 
sorrowful face, had an irresistible fascination 
for him, but there was a glimmer of peace 
shed over it which he had never noticed 
before. A fear born of his faithfulness and 
tender-heartedness startled him. Could his 
master be going to die? He had heard of 
strong men succumbing to some sudden 
grief or misfortune, but it was the new child- 
like expression of the features, no less than 
the one of suffering, that struck him with a 
kind of pang. He stood with his tray in 
his hand, afraid either to return or proceed, 
and full of foreboding. 

He had not remained more than a minute 
however, before Mr. Grey awoke. He was 
becoming accustomed to—almost gratified 
by these continued attentions of Will's, 
which at any previous period he would have 
resented as over-officiousness ; and he half 
smiled when he saw him standing there on 
his waking, much as he had done two days 
before at the Cloisters. 

The next morning, the news from Herbert 
being no more favourable, Maurice, though 
still feeling unwell, determined to start for 
Gritstone, his sister persuading him to take 
Will with him. He assented, knowing that 
he would be willing to make himself useful to 
the Etheridges as well as to himself. 

On his arrival he went straight to the Villas, 
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remembering that the rooms he had secured 
would now be vacated. He could not help 
being in some measure comforted by Herbert's 
evident satisfaction at his return, though he 
had no better account to give of his child. 
Both he and Millicent were looking pale and 
worn, and their very gentleness and consider- 
ation towards him smote him with a constant 
reproach. He felt compelled to go to bed, 
but he was too overwrought and unnerved 
for sleep. 

The next day brought no cessation of his 
anxiety. He telegraphed to Basville for Dr. 
Enderby, who had been a second time during 
his absence, and that he desisted from again 
sending for Steele was only out of deference 
to Herbert’s persuasions. Beyond this he was 
too prostrate, body and mind, for any active 
assistance ; and Will, while watching over him 
with unfailing solicitude, did what he could 
to supply his place, rendering Herbert all will- 
ing service. 

The latter was not free from anxiety 
respecting Maurice Grey, mingled with 
some degree of self-reproach, believing, 
perhaps correctly, that he was still feeling the 
effect of exposure to the chill night air, fol- 
lowing upon and conjointly with great mental 
suffering, for both of which he was himself not 
altogether irresponsible. 

For days he seemed on the verge of a 
serious illness, though he never kept his bed 
or even his rooms, wandering to those of 
Herbert, and occasionally begging, and 
never in vain, to be allowed to see little 
Maurice. In the evening when the Walk 
became deserted, he would stroll out, though 
generally returning in a few minutes, tired 
with even so trifling an exertion. 

Thus the days passed till Sunday. What 
a long, long week that had seemed! Could 
it be possible, was it only another since he had 
heard those bells ring up the hill-sides, 
calling him to come and pray? What weeks, 
including as it were the experience of years ! 
Yes, he had at least Icarnt to pray. Had it 
not been for that, he scmetimes thought 
atterwards, his mind would have broken 
down beneath the heavy and continued 
strain which it had had to bear—for that and 
for the foreshadowing of peace within and 
beyond all present trouble, whose presence 
had first come to him during his late return 
to Ashdale, and which had never altogether 
left him since. 

And so, on that Sunday, though he did not 
go to church, he had spent some time in 
reading and more in prayer. ‘That child’s 
Bible which he had brought with him to 








Gritstone, old and neglected as it had been, 
was becoming to him the most valued book 
in the world. 

When Herbert, in the afternoon, looked in 
upon him, having previously knocked at the 
door, it was lying on the little table by the 
side of his chair, again open at that same 
Gospel of St. John. He had had time to 
close it or put it on one side, but he had 
made no attempt to doso. He would, he 
thought, never be ashamed of it again. His 
visitor’s eyes fell on it with a pleased glance, 
which he returned with a half-smile, but 
neither made any relative remark. 

“Mr. Black has just been,” said Herbert, 
“and he thinks the symptoms a trifle better 
this afternoon.” 

Maurice looked up eagerly, and his lip 
trembled, that was the most favourable 
bulletin that had been issued in those eight 
anxious days. 

Herbert did not stay long, but in the 
evening he came again. Little Maurice had 
fallen into what seemed to be a true sleep, 
quite different from the heavy torpor which had 
hitherto overpowered him. It must have 
been nearly two hours since, and he (Herbert) 
had stolen out of the open door to let Mr. 
Grey know. He wanted, too, to post a letter 
to Mr. Wyecliffe. Nurse and Saunders had 
gone to church, Rachel was with the children, 
and Milly was lying down—she was so tired, 
he did not like to disturb her even with the 
good news would Mr. Grey watch upstairs 
the few minutes that he was away? He had 
discovered that nothing seemed to soothe 
Maurice more than being asked to tend for 
a while the unconscious child, and he had no 
fear of his disturbing him, for, usually quiet as 
he was, his step in a sick room was hardly 
perceptible. He accompanied him to the 
threshold of the chamber, and Maurice 
entering took a chair a little way from the 
bed, whence he could watch his charge. 

It was past sunset, and as the blinds which 
had shaded the room from the afternoon sun 
had not been drawn up lest the sleeper 
should be awakened, it was more than usually 
dusk for that hour. He could just dis- 
tinguish the sweet little face; and listening 
intently, he felt certain that the breathing 
was more natural. 

Presently there was a soft stir as of one 
waking, and dim though the light was, the 
features hardly discernible in it, he could 
see that the eyesopened. He rose noiselessly 
and went to the bedside, but they had again 
closed. He waited a minute ; another rustle, 
and they opened once more. A little arm 
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was lifted feebly through the gloom, and a 
little hand came involuntarily in contact with 
his bended face. 

“‘ Maurice, my darling, do you know me?” 
he gasped, in low tones, for his heart beat 
so violently, it was with difficulty he could 
speak at all. 

Again a rustle, and the hand once more 
passed over his face, this time as if with an 
intentional caress. “Mr. Gwey, I fink,” 
murmured the child faintly, “I not sure, I 
fink so, it so dark.” 

“ Thank God ! h, thank God !”’ ejaculated 
another voice in a fervent whisper out of the 
twilight. 

Herbert had entered unperceived, and 
was standing close by. Maurice turned 
quickly, and holding out both his hands 
wrung the father’s as if in answer; then 
shaken by asudden sob which he was power- 
less to control, passed quickly through the 
open door, down the stairs, and into the 
solitude of his own chamber. 


CHAPTER LI. —UNEXPECTED. 


THOUGH little Maurice’s conscious awaking, 
as narrated in our last chapter, was the 
turning-point in his illness, preceding a 
gradual and continued amendment, it was 
some time before it was considered fit for 
him to be removed to Chesterton. Mr. 
Grey had suggested that Millicent, with all 
the children, should go first to Ashdale, her 
husband joining her whenever he could be 
spared from his duties; it would be better, 
he said, for the little invalid and forall. His 
sister, by letter, warmly seconded his 
proposal; but Herbert, while grateful for 
their kindness, was anxious to be settled 
once more at home, nor his wife much less 
so, and Maurice, when aware of this, 
desisted from any further persuasion, content- 
ing himself with his invitation being accepted 
for the future. 

When little Maurice had been pronounced 


| out of danger he had returned to Ashdale, going 


back, however, to spend a few days at Grit- 
stone before his friends should leave. It had 
been arranged that Dr. Thrale should come 
there, not only to assist in the child's removal, 
but that he might personally communicate 
with Black and Enderby concerning him. 
The Doctor arrived the day before the one 
fixed for departure, and was heartily welcomed 
and congratulated by Herbert and Millicent. 
Mr. Grey, to whom he was introduced for 
the first time, held a confidential chat with 
him on the Broad Walk. It was with keen 


praises, so distasteful to him a short time ago. 

* But he looks ill,” John Thrale had gone 
on to say. 

“T know he does,” replied Maurice, in a 
pained voice: “I know this has been far 
worse to him than no change at all.” 

“We will not say that,” replied the 
Doctor, cheerily, “he is as well, I think, as 
when he first left us. He looked ill then. 
The fact is, much as we all value him, his 
coming to Chesterton was a mistake, he was 
not made for the wear and tear of a town 
curacy.” 

Maurice was silent for a minute. 

“He seems much attached 
Wyecliffe,” he remarked. 

“And the attachment is mutual,” replied 
Thrale. “ Mr. Wyecliffe would find it difficult 
to replace him if it should have come to that.” 

“‘T can well believe you,” was the answer. 

Mr. Grey could not explain his plans to 
the Doctor, and this inducing a feeling of 
constraint, the conversation turned into 
another channel. ‘ 


to Mr. 


wrote to Herbert, begging that he would 
henceforth accept, on his wife’s behalf, an 
allowance of a hundred a year. He was 
aware that it was a trifling sum, and he was 
conscious that it was tardily offered, but he 
trusted to Herbert’s generosity to forget that, 
and he forthwith enclosed him a cheque, not 
only for the present year, but for the years 
past, dating from the day of his marriage to 
Millicent. ‘There was more in the letter, 
and Milly shed some happy tears when 
Herbert brought it to her. ‘This reconcilia- 
tion between her husband and cousin had 
been a source of such pleasure as partly to 
balance the pain she had suffered on account 
of her boy; and now that was over, she 
would have been freer from care than at any 


of anxiety. She felt more certain every day 
that his duties were above his physical 
strength, and would sometimes venture to 


and seeking a country curacy. 

As for Herbert himself, though in heart 
more than ever absorbed in his work, it was 
only by a great effort that he accomplished 
its performance. Mr. Wyecliffe had left home 
shortly after his curate’s return, before realiz- 
ing how little the latter was fit for the extra 
strain that his absence would involve ; but on 
coming back he was not slow to remark to 





the doctor that he feared Etheridge was 


But soon after reaching home Maurice | 


period since her marriage, had not Herbert's | 
failing health awakened in her a new source | 


urge the necessity of his leaving Chesterton | 


pleasure that he now listened to Herbert’s | 
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anything but well, and he was sorry that he 
had left him without further assistance than 
he had already procured. He had in reality 
only been away a couple of Sundays. 

Not long after he told Herbert that he 
should get more help, as he could see that 
his work was becoming too much for him, 
and he should not like to have to part with 
him. 

Herbert protested ; he should be better 
soon, he said ; and if not, he would rather go 
than put Mr. Wyecliffe to the expense of 
another curate when one ought to be amply 
sufficient. ; 

But he was not soon better. The excite- 
ment and anxiety he had gone through during 
his child’s illness had shaken him more than 
he liked to own even to himself, and while 
Maurice Grey’s more elastic frame had reco- 
vered much of its wonted vigour as soon as 
the immediate pressure of mental suffering 
had been removed, Herbert’s delicate one 
began to give way when the necessity for any 
special tension was withdrawn. 

Thus September arrived, an early day in 
which had been fixed for Philip Foster’s 
marriage with Clare, Philip’s father having 
become increasingly anxious for the wedding 
to take place. He was not apparently much 
worse than he had been for the last two or 
three months, and it had been arranged that, 
after a trip of a few days’ duration, his 
son should bring his new wife to Ashdale. 

Many of our old friends were present at 
the wedding, among others, Grace, who was 
one of the bridesmaids, and Dr. Thrale. It 
had been some effort to Grace to put off her 
black dress even for one day, though pre- 
sently she was to do so altogether on her 
own marriage. On this occasion she only 
exchanged it for white relieved by rich purple, 
a colour which seemed to throw a softened 
halo, so John Thrale fancied, around her 
blonde silken hair and fair warm complexion. 

Philip Foster had become aware through 
the Captain of the unselfish part the Doctor 
had acted with regard to Clare. He felt a 
little conscience-stricken at first, remem- 
bering his former indebtedness to him, and 
being till then utterly unaware that he was 
in some sense supplanting him. His satis- 
faction was all the greater when he heard of 
his engagement to Grace, and no congratu- 
lations were more hearty than those of 
himself and Clare. 

Maurice Grey called on the newly married 
pair the morning after their arrival at Ashdale, 
leaving his sister to make a more formal call 
in the afternoon. He found old Mr. Foster 











downstairs and quite charmed with his 
daughter-in-law. Nor was this surprising, 
for Clare had added much _ sweetness, 
thoughtfulness and womanliness to her old 
fascinations. Philip walked part of the way 
back with his visitor, their conversation 
turning on Herbert Etheridge. 

“Thrale tells him he ought to leave 
Chesterton and take to a country curacy,” 
Philip was saying, “and I think he is trying 
to reconcile himself to the idea. It will not 
be necessary that it should be for long,” he 
added, sadly ; “ it cannot be for more than a 
few months, I fear, yet those months may be 
important in his present state of health.” 

“Yes, and the time may be longer than 
you imagine—though for your father’s sake 
one ought hardly to wish it, he seems to 
have suffered so of late. Besides, did 
Etheridge know what we know, he would, I 
think, be the last man who would like to let 
it influence his present course of action.” 

But not many days after Philip and 
Clare’s arrival, and while they were still at 
the rectory, Mr. Foster’s illness became 
more serious. It was soon evident that it 
would speedily prove fatal, and they re- 
mained with him during the two or three 
weeks in which he still lingered. 

One windy day in mid October he was 
borne to his last home in the peaceful church- 
yard at Ashdale, the brown leaves of his 
loved sycamores breaking crisply under the 
feet of the mourners as they passed along; 
and among these, next to his own son, per- 
haps none felt for him a more sincere regret 
than was felt by Maurice Grey. 

A few days later Herbert Etheridge was 
returning from visiting the sick. Feeling 
already wearied, he had postponed one or 
two of the less important calls which he had 
apportioned to that afternoon, and reached 
the terrace before the usual hour for tea. 
Millicent had gone for a short walk with the 
children, Selina being in charge of the per- 
ambulator. Herbert espied them returning 
in the far distance, but he was too tired to wait 
for them, much less to care to meet them, 
and so opening the door, he went in. He 
heard a step in the drawing-room which he 
seemed to recognise, and which was not 
Rachel’s, and immediately afterwards Maurice 
Grey came out into the vestibule. Herbert 
started a litile, but quickly recovering himself 
welcomed him warmly, and bringing him 
back into the room, wheeled a chair towards 
the newly-lighted fire. Mr. Grey, however, 
took a seat which he had just vacated nearer 
the window, 
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“ Milly will be back directly,” said Herbert, 
with a little gasp, such as Maurice had no- 
ticed when the former had carried his child 
up the edge. “This will be indeed a 
delightful surprise.” 

‘Yes, I shall like to see Milly,” was the 
reply, “but my visit was more especially to 
you, Herbert.” 

Our curate, who had sunk somewhat lan- 
guidly into a chair, gave another little start, 
but did not answer. 

“ Philip Foster has not given a very good 
account of you,” explained Mr. Grey, “nor 
Milly either. I hear Thrale says you ought 
to leave Chesterton, and I am come to try to 
persuade you to do so,” 

‘‘T have already made up my mind to go. 
The decision has cost me a good deal, but I 
feel it to be my duty—if not for my own sake, 
for that of Milly and the children. I have 
this very morning asked Mr. Wyecliffe to look 
out for another curate, and of course I shall 
be in search of another curacy. Your great 
kindness to us will render the change com- 
paratively easy in a pecuniary point of view: 
it is hard, though, to have to throw up 
one’s work and feel oneself but half a man.” 

“ You need have no fear of that. But I 
am glad you have made up your mind—I 
have a petition, and I shall be bolder in pre- 
ferring it,—I want you to come to Ashdale.” 

“To Ashdale! Mr. Foster, I thought, 
had had a curate for some time past. Does 
he not stay till the new rector arrives?” 

‘*‘T want you to be the new rector.” 

“The new rector—me! I don’t under- 
stand. I thought the living—-—” and Herbert 
broke off abruptly. 

“You thought the living was in the gift of 
the Crown. And so it was only a short time 
back, but it is in mine now, and I hope to be 
able to persuade you to accept it.” 

“Mr. Grey!” faltered Herbert, in almost 
incredulous bewilderment, ‘* Mr. Grey !” 

“ You will not refuse me?” said Maurice, 
in his most persuasive manner. ‘You will 
come to us—to me?” He had risen as if to 
enforce his request, and stood looking with 
his deep earnest eyes fixed on Herbert. 

It was a little too much for our curate. 
His own, which had been raised to his 
visitor, grew dim with tears, and Maurice 
saw that he was agitated in every limb. He 
came and sat down beside him. 

“ Forgive me, I have been too abrupt,” he 
said, in a tone of tender sympathy. “I did 
not think—I did not realize how weak you 
are. 


this is so sudden—so utterly unexpected; I 
have no words to thank you for your great 
goodness.” 

“It is only part of a debt,” replied 
Maurice after a slight pause, and with a 
grave sweetness which had become habitual 
to him of late—‘a debt which I think I 
can never quite repay—-which I hardly wish 
to repay. I am content to be always in some 
sort your debtor.” 

**T do not understand,” said Herbert. “In 
the allowance you make to Milly you are 
already doing more for us than we had any 
right to expect. I.know,” he continued, with 
a smile, “we had forfeited all claim to any- 
thing of the kind.” 

“That is my affair with Milly,” replied 
Maurice, with a responsive smile. ‘I could 
not have offered her less if I offered her any- 
thing. I offered her so little because I had 
already this in prospect for you—as in part 
payment of the debt to which I referred,” 
he added after a pause. 

“TI do not understand,” repeated Herbert, 
his voice hardly audible. 

“No, you do not understand. I never 
told you why I went to church that Sunday, 
but I mean to tell you some day, when you 
come to Ashdale for good.” There had 
been a certain playfulness in Maurice’s tone, 
but it suddenly changed into one of deep 
earnestness. ‘‘It was not so much your 
sermon, Herbert,” he continued, “though I 
shall never forget that—I remember parts of 
it now quite distinctly—it was rather the way 
you lived your Christianity in those weeks 
afterwards, It was God, I know, who sent 
me to you. I came in a time of mental 
struggle, and day by day I was soothed by 
your happy family life, and taught by your 
child—yours, Herbert. But I was not to be 
left there. I know now that it was no less 
He who permitted my wilfulness, that in my 
misery I might be driven into His presence. 
But even then it was still you who in your for- 
givingness shadowed the divine forgiveness, 
and helped me to believe in its possibility. 
Do you wonder that I want my teacher near 
me? It was folly to speak of repayment, your 
coming will only add to my debt. You will 
come, Herbert Etheridge—you and my little 
Maurice?” 

Poor Herbert! was it strange that, physically 
weak as he was, he should momentarily quite 
break down ? 

“JT who am so unworthy,” he murmured, his 
face covered with his hands, his voice shaken 
with suppressed sobs. “I,who am so utterly 





“Yes, I am weak,” gasped Herbert, “and 





unworthy—that He should. thus use me!” 
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Then, with a sudden effort at self-command, 
he raised his head, saying, “I think I could 
not be wrong. I think I should be right to 
go’ but you will give me time—this night at 
least?” 

“You shall have as long as you like; but 
how could it be wrong? how could it be 
otherwise than right? You are not strong 
enough for your work here, and had you 
sought for a curacy, I suppose it must have 
been in some such sphere as Ashdale ?” 

“Tt seems like bringing the halt and the 
maimed into the temple of the Lord,” ob- 
jected Herbert. 

** But, my dear Etheridge, I have not so 
read the law by which we live; it is alike 
higher and broader. Under it physical is no 
test of spiritual weakness. Think of Paul— 
think of one greater than Paul. For what 
purpose are the emoluments of the Church if 
not for such a case as yours ?” 

*‘T seem to have done so little, to deserve 
nothing at her hands. You will not think me 
ungrateful ; it is perhaps because this is such 
great, such utterly unlooked-for happiness, 
that I fear to grasp it too eagerly ; you will 
let me have time to think ?” 

“ Certainly—-I said so—as long as you like. 
But you will also let me try to help you to a 
judgment. Does it not seem somewhat 
strange that the very day in which you had 
resigned your curacy this other opening 
should be made?” 

“ Yes, I have thought of that; there must, I 
think, be something in that; only: ” and 
Herbert paused. 

“Only you are afraid to trust yourself to 
such a coincidence?” 

“Yes, against my preconceived ideas of 
right.” , 

“T must get Mr. Wyecliffe to reason with 
ou.” 

“T should like to consult him; you will not 
be offended when I sayso. And I should like 
to have time to think, and——” and Herbert 
again broke off. 

“‘I know,” answered Maurice, softly, “I 
know ; and that will be the greatest help of 
all. I don’t want to hurry you, Herbert, and 
I have no right to speak of myself, but it 
will be a disappointment, a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me if you do not come.” 

There was a pause, followed by the click 
of the gate and the sound of footsteps and 
voices, and Herbert rose to apprise Millicent 
of their visitor’s arrival. Little Maurice, who 
had apparently quite recovered from his acci- 
dent, bounded into the room with a radiant 





that Mr. Grey should occupy the small spare 
room, and in the evening he remained with 
Millicent and the children, while’ Herbert 
went over to the vicarage to consult with Mr. 
Wyecliffe: The latter told him that not only 
in his view was he free to accept the living, 
but that he could hardly conceive it to be 
otherwise than his duty to do so, ending by 
hearty congratulations. 

_ Herbert went back with a lightened respon- 
sibility. He had come to have a large faith 
in Paul Wyecliffe, yet he must still have that 
silent time for thought and prayer. He had 
already confided all to Millicent, but when 
she notwithstanding her joyful excitement 
fell asleep, he still lay wakeful, fearful lest in 
accepting so much proffered happiness he 
should be scorning the Christian’s cross. 
“O Lord,” he pleaded—“ O Lord, if Thou 
go with us, then we will go; but if not, 
then will we not go ;” and it seemed as if a 
voice as it were embraced him out of the 
covering darkness, saying, “‘ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.” 


CHAPTER LII.——-CHRISTMAS DAY. 


* To think of that divine voice being wasted 
on a man like Thrale,” was Mr. Piscina’s 
somewhat contemptuous exclamation when 
he heard of Grace’s engagement to the 
doctor. 

The divine voice, however, was not likely 
to be altogether wasted. There would be sea- 
sons when John Thrale would turn to it with 
a sense of delicious relief from the weariness 
of his daily toil. These seasons had to some 
extent already begun in the frequent even- 
ings passed at the vicarage. Yet this series 
was about to close. Mr. Wyecliffe had 
offered a home to his daughter and future 
son-in-law, but he had not pressed its accept- 
ance. The nature of the latter’s profession 
made it perhaps undesirable, and a suitable 
house falling vacant in Chesterton, the doctor 
secured it with the vicar’s approval. 

This was shortly before the visit of Mr. 
Grey described in our last chapter, and 
early in the following December the marriage 
ceremony took place. 

It was a quiet one, the breakfast not in all 
numbering a score of guests; and when that 
was over the happy pair started for a short 
excursion to one of the southern counties. 
One or more of the vicar’s relatives remained 
till the following morning, and then for the 
first time in his life he was left to face the 
loneliness of a solitary home. His bride had 





face on hearing the news. It was arranged 
XI. 


accompanied him to his first curacy, and till 
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then he had livedZunder the paternal roof. 
Afterwards if she left him for a few days, it 
was with the prospect of a speedy return. 
But he could look forward to no such return 
now. Grace would indeed come back, but 
to make glad the hearth of another. He did 
not grudge that other his joy, but he felt his 
own loss keenly. He was persuaded that he 
would never form a fresh union. Others 
might do so, he did not blame them—why 
should he? they did only that which was 
lawful and right; but for him—that which 
was must be for ever; the corporeal bond 
might be indeed dissolved, but the soul 
yearned after the soul whose life was a part. 

The doctor and Grace, however, came 
back before Christmas, and spent much of 
that day at the vicarage. As at night Paul 
Wyecliffe has parted with them at the gate, 
he stands fora while watching their retreating 
figures and listening to their happy voices 
gradually dying away in the distance. But 
when they are out of sight and hearing, he 
still remains on the steps silent and absorbed, 
his eyes turned towards the fine old tower 
and beautiful buttresses of the church bathed 
in the clear frosty moonlight. He is not 
sad, or if sad, there is so much strength and 
joy and sweetness in his sadness, that one can 
hardly reckon it as such. His thoughts have 
soon escaped the present, and are wandering 
far away—momentarily on to the past—more 
fixedly towards the untracked future, that 
future of boundless life in the presence of 
God in which it would ever seem to him that 
all that was true and pure of earth would be 
intensified rather than lost. No, he is not 
sad. Standing there alone,— 


‘* This earth he ‘treads’ on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision ; yea, his very hand and foot.’’ 
These ‘‘ moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


There is a happy Christmas too at the 
Manor, yet even there is a presence over- 
shadowing and subduing the exuberance of 
mirth. Philip and Clare, who have run 
down from town, have not forgotten their 
mournful watches in the rectory at Ash- 


forms his part only half as cleverly as Clare 
anticipates, no doubt ‘his fortune will be se- 
cured. 

The Christmas festivities at the Manor 
included a christening, that of the joint 
representative of the Sylvesters and St. 
Albans. It is a fine boy, and each family 
is anxious to prove that he bears it a de- 
cided resemblance. Kate is the godmother. 
She has taken up Grace’s plan heartily, and 
not without a prospective hope of an Indus- 
trial Home. She still draws, and has con- 
ceived the idea of selling her sketches, 
which she finds are more valuable than she 
had supposed, and saving the proceeds as a 
nucleus for that purpose. She does not 
know that another heart is busy with the 
same liberal device, and will precede her in 
its performance. 

The Captain and his wife are considered 
a happy couple, and not without reason, 
The Captain, though shrinking from much 
public business, has been quite energetic on 
his father’s estate ; and as Mr. Sylvester has 
had more than one attack of gout of late he 
has been very glad of the assistance of his son. 
He and Irmengard have established a good 
school for the younger children residing on 
it, that they may not have the long walk in 
all weathers to Chesterton; and they are now 
forming further plans in conjunction with 
Kate for the benefit of the more adult por- 
tion of their little community, Irmengard 
showing a good deal of that quiet perserve- 
rance which has helped to win for her old 
Mr. Sylvester's regard. 

Herbert and Millicent were at Grace’s 
wedding, but left Chesterton a few days 
afterwards, Mr. Wyecliffe having made a 
satisfactory engagement with a new curate. 
They are not, however, yet installed in Ash- 
dale Rectory, which is undergoing some re- 
pair, but are on a visit at the Hall. Mr. 
Grey has persuaded Herbert to engage Mr. 
Foster’s late curate for a few weeks longer, 
that he may have an interval of rest before 
entering upon his new duties. Herbert. is 
more ready than formerly to yield his own 
opinion in deference to that of others, and 
to none sooner than to that of his wife’s 
cousin. 

This Christmas morning has been a happy 


dale, but that time has only made them 
know and prize each other the more. 


Philip is a great favourite with his father-in- 


law. He still writes for the Cauéerizer, but, 
what is better, his services, among others, 
have been engaged in a somewhat important 
case soon to come into court. If he per- 
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one for Frances Grey. Millicent kneeling 
on the one side, and her brother for the first 
time on the other, she has partaken at 
Herbert’s hands of the Christian comme- 
morative feast. These last months have 
brought so much joy to her that her sleeping 








heart has stirred and quickened as the 
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birds chirp and the insects hum in those 
bright snatches of summer weather which in 
our island are oftentimes interspersed with 
the chill and gloom of autumn. 

These months have not been fruitless in 
the life of Maurice Grey. He has minutely 
inspected his estate, and not only formed 
projects for its improvement, and for the 
welfare of the residents upon it, but he has 
taken steps to put those projects into exe- 
cution. Already cottages have been re- 
paired, and new ones are in course of erec- 
tion. Last night he and Herbert were 
engaged upon plans for the enlargement of 
the schools, that they may respond to the 
requirements of the Elementary Education Act 
when it shall come into full force, which it has 
not on this particular Christmas Eve. In all 
alterations, whilenot despising beauty, Maurice 
tries to render it subservient to use. He 
had some fifteen years ago liberally sub- 
scribed to the restoration of the church, 
and there is little left to be desired with 
regard to it; but he intends to have a talk 
with Philip Foster, whom he has invited 
next week, with his wife, to meet his old 
friend Herbert, as to the propriety of con- 
verting the east window into a memorial 
one for his father. 

With all this on his hands he has not so 
much time for reading as formerly, but he 
has still quite enough, and what he does 
read he reads with a new zest. Whereas 
once he sought to exclude God from all, now 
in all he seeks to find Him. 

Nor in vain. On the left hand and on 
the right, in earth and in heaven, in the past 
and in the future, his eye seems more open 
to the vision, his ear more attuned to the 
voice. His looks, too, have changed. Over 
and above the Great Book, he reads others 
which he would formerly have despised, and 
finds in them arguments more solid than 
those he once espoused and which tend to 
enlighten and strengthen his faith. 

This afternoon, since returning from 
church (a second Christmas service being 
the custom in these Midland counties), he 
has been walking in the Hall gardens with 
Herbert. He has just fulfilled his promise 
of relating to him the story of his attendance 
at the church at Gritstone on the morning 
when the other had preached; and this and 
the conversation which followed had led him 
to tell Herbert for the first time of his once 
contemplated book and its abandonment. 

“T have not destroyed all the notes,” he 
continued, ‘I thought I might use them in 


idea. Such a freshness and zest have-come 
into my life—so much work seems to have 
opened before me, leading me too to studies 
of a more practical character—that I am the 
less likely to return to metaphysics. When I 
first determined to understand everything 
connected with my property and began with 
drainage as a kind of foundation, I expected 
to find it terribly dull, but I soon discovered 
my mistake. Nothing is dull that one gives 
oneself the pains to master, especially where 
the good of one’s fellow-creatures is con- 
cerned. You should take to some special 
study, Herbert.” 

“T think I shall rub up my old classics, 
ready to teach Maurice.” 

“ Philip Foster told me you were something 
of a poet, and I can easily imagine it. Why 
don’t you persevere—educate yourself for it ?” 








“I don’t know I should never succeed ; 
besides, I think it is better to live poetry 
than to write it, if one could only do that.” 

“What do you think of instituting an Ash- 
dale Temperance Society this Christmas ?” 

“T wish we could—think of poor Jem 
Slade. I had a talk with him last night—he 
is almost in despair.” 

* And I had a talk with him this morning. 
He has taken the pledge, and so have I,” 

“You! you don’t mean it?” 

“Yes; for a year,a month, and a day—we 
both have.” 

“Only last week you argued as to the 
impropriety of my doing the same thing.” 
“That is quite different. You are not 
strong enough to make such an experiment 
upon yourself.” 

“ And you are?” 

“ Ves—I feel confident of that.” 

“* And you did it for Jem’s sake?” 

“Yes, just now. It is but a little thing, 

after all.” 
Herbert said nothing, perhaps because he 
felt so much. This man was to outstrip him 
in the race ; but he did not envy him for it, 
only loved him the more. Days of jealousy 
were over for ever between them. 

Presently they passed the drawing-room 
window. It was getting dusk, but a blazing 
ash log lighted up the room, and, mingling 
with the dying sunset, gave a glow to the 
faces and forms of old friends standing 
within. Yes, all were there—Frances Grey 
and Millicent and her children. 

“Do persuade Herbert to come in, 
cousin Maurice,” entreated Milly, ‘it is 
getting so late.” 

“T will not persuade—I will bring him in,” 
was the ready reply. 





another shape. But that was rather my first 
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“Yes, come in, we want you,” insisted 
Miss Grey. 

“We want you—oh, so much!” echoed a 
child’s voice. “Do come in, Mr. Grey.” 

The last word was enunciated with some 
effort, but quite correctly; the result of a 
series of lessons bestowed by the said Mr. 
Grey on his little namesake. He now kissed 
his hand in reply, and again walked off, 
taking Herbert in by a side door and into 
the library en route. There was an ash log 
there too, and the friends lingered beside it. 

“ While we are alone,” began Herbert, “I 
wanted to say that Milly and I have both 
agreed to ask you to reconsider your kind 
generosity in continuing to make her an 
allowance. We feel you are doing too much 
for us ; we shall have nearly £400 a year, 
and to us that will be quite wealth.” 

‘‘Ah! you have not tried. You are a 
rector, remember, now, with new calls on 
you. No, I have nothing to reconsider. 
I shall be quite hurt if you mention the 
subjéct again in that light. I feel that I am 
doing the least I can. Why I offer so little 
is because I hope by and by to be allowed 
to bear the expense of Maurice’s education. 
I should like that to be thorough. He may 
possibly be my heir. On the other hand, he 
may possibly not. I might marry.” 

“You don’t mean that! Oh, it would 
make Milly and myself too happy !” 

“Not so fast, my dear fellow. I have 
not an idea who my wife would be—that is 
rather. against it. Only lately I have felt it 
possible that I might form such a tie should 
I chance to meet with the woman with whom 
to form it, or rather should God send me to 
her, or her to me. You see there is but the 
possibility, only it would be bad for Maurice 
to be brought up to false expectations.” 

“T would far rather that Maurice should 
work for his living, and that you should be 
blessed with children of your own. Still less 
will it be right to charge yourself too much 
on his or our account.” 

“ My dear Etheridge, I have enough and 
tospare, For years we have lived so quietly ; 
the fact is I have been too lazy to spend my 
income. I dare say I shall now. An idea 
struck me this morning when you were telling 
the old, old story. I had been thinking the 
last few days what thanksgiving I could make 
to God for sparing our dear little Maurice, 
for sparing me, Herbert, a life-long remorse ; 
and I remembered how you and Milly were 
talking about the Chesterton children—the 
neglected ones,—and how Miss Wyecliffe 
wanted a home for them. I could build a 


small one—such as would hold a dozen— 
here on my own land, which would be much 
better for them than if in their own town, 
and endow it sufficiently to pay the matron 
and certain expenses exclusive of the children’s 
food and clothing. That would have to 
depend on public subscription or private 
charity, or both, as the case might be ; but I 
should have no fear on that score.” 

That night when Millicent came down for 
dinner she found the master of the house 
dressed and alone save for the presence of 
her own two little ones, who since they came 
to the Hall had been allowed to present 
themselves in the drawing-room at that hour. 
There was a good deal of talking when she 
entered, Bessie having quite lost her shyness 
as far as Mr. Grey was concerned, but it 
.quickly subsided at Maurice’s, “ Hush, now 
we will be quiet!”” He rose to place Milli- 
cent a chair. 

“J will stand, thank you. I have some- 
thing to say,” was her reply to his movement. 
She held out her hand. “ Herbert has been 
telling me of your great goodness to us, and 
to Maurice,” she said ; “ we neither of us can 
find words to thank you.” 

“If you will believe me,” was his answer, 
“T am grateful on my part to be allowed to do 
you any service, nor do I think that anything 
I propose is more than might be justly con- 
sidered your right.” 

‘I cannot see that—we can neither of us 
see that, but youdo notknow what a difference 
it will make to us. Herbert is so delicate, 
though he is better—very much better, but 
he will be able now to have comforts he 
could not have otherwise, and——” 

“ And so will Milly,” rejoined Herbert, who 
had entered unperceived by his wife and her 
cousin, whose faces had been turned towards 
the fire: “Would it be extravagant in us 
Mr. Grey, were we to. set up a Lilliputian 
pony and carriage?” 

“That is exactly what I think you ought 
to do.” 

“‘We must of course think it over, and see 
our way first,” continued Herbert ; “ but it 
would be nice for us both, and for Maurice 
too.” 

* For me too!” echoed the child, joyfully. 
“Yes,” answered Herbert, “and,” con- 
tinued he, his face flushing, and his eyes 
appealing somewhat timidly towards his host, 
“perhaps if you ask Mr. Grey, and tell him 
that father will thank him very much indeed, 
he may possibly, besides all his other great 
goodness to you and to me, sometimes take 





the trouble to teach my little boy to ride.” 
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PART 


GATHERING up the lessons which the his- 
tory of ‘“ Brethrenism” teaches, M. Kruger 
remarks :—‘* To remain that which they (the 
free churches) legitimately profess to be, 
the stepping-stone for the Church of the 
future, it is meedful that they preserve their 
spirituality, and that they reform themselves 
from epoch to epoch on the basis of Scrip- 
ture; on this condition alone, ‘like trees 
planted by the rivers of water, they will 
bring forth their fruit in their season, and 
their leaf will not wither,’ for the efforts they 
thus make more fully to realize the teach- 
ings of Scripture will, by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, renew their youth continually.” 

These wise words have been supported 
by a series of providential warnings, to which 
the free churches cannot close their ears, 
and to which, judging from the report of 
their last Synod, they do not. 

They have had to endure a very great 
trial, the secession from their ranks of three 
of their most gifted, devoted, and beloved 
pastors, who by the significant act of adhesion 
to the official church have declared their 
want of faith in the free church system. 

The first was M. Eugéne Bersier, who was 
installed an auxiliary pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Paris, June 3, 1877; he has 
been followed by MM. Theodore Monod 
and John Bost. 

To the English and American religious 
public M. Bersier is best known as the great 
preacher of the Eglise de l’Etoile. As a 
writer in the Revue Chrétienne, the literary 
organ of the free churches, as a worker among 
the Paris ouvriers, and by his courageous con- 
duct during the Commune ; he has, however, 
other claims to eminence. 

The name of John Bost will go down to 
posterity with that of Vincent de Paul as 
one of the most devoted practical philan- 
thropists France has ever produced, while 
that of Monod is inseparable from the 
history of French Protestantism in the nine- 
teenth century. Frédéric and Adolphe 
Monod were, as we have seen, among the 
foremost leaders of the éved/, and at the 
present moment ten pastors of their name 
are engaged in the work of the ministry. 
M Théodore Monod is the son of Frédéric 
Monod, who was the chief founder of the 
Union of the Free Churches. He is well 


THIRD. 


the Scriptural holiness movement, while in 
France he has sought to promote the same 
object by his journal Ze Lidérateur. Four 
years ago he resigned his office as pastor in 
the Aglise Reformée Evangélique to engage 
in missionary work among the French 
churches. At the close of last year he re- 
linquished his post as agent of the A/isston 
Intérieure Evangéligue, and on May 12th of 
the present year he was installed one of 
the pastors of the Reformed Church of 
Paris. 

In the sermon which he preached on the 
occasion he told his auditors that he believed 
it was by many successive leadings of God’s 
providence and promptings of His Spirit 
that he had arrived at the position in which 
he then stood. He had not sought nor 
expected to be called to it, but when it came 
he felt it the will of God that he should 
accept it. We get a glimpse of what some 
of these successive steps were when he tells 
us that in his judgment ‘“‘the Declaration of 
Faith voted by the Synod of 1873 placed 
the Reformed Church in a very different 
position from what it was in 1848 when Frédé- 
ric Monod left it.” Again, in the sermon 
just quoted he says, “ During the few last 
years I have been led to enlarge and enrich 
my conception of what the Church truly 
is,—not merely an association of believers, but 
an institution founded by the Lord in the 
world.” 

As this is the very position on which M. 
Bersier takes his stand in his installation 
sermon “ L’Eglise,” we may fairly draw the 
conclusion that to both of them it is a 
crucial point of difference with the ideas of 
the church entertained by their former 
companions. 

“The church is an association of believers 
formed by an individual profession of faith !”’ 
this is the distinguishing principle of the 
free churches, and it is to this principle 
M. Bersier objects. He asserts that the 
founders of these churches believed that a 
church ought only to be composed of con- 
verted persons, that the attempt proved an 
illusion, and that the churches found it 
necessary to make their test of membership 
a creed rather than a conversion. From 


churches of believers they sank to churches 
of professors. 
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association being a church, the Church in 
his idea being no mere voluntary union 
but a society founded by God, and existing 
in the divine idea from all eternity as a body 
of which Christ is the Head. Repudiating 
the notion that men can on a given day 
form a church, he defends the idea of a 
church founded by Jesus Christ taking form 
in the first centuries, going on through the 
Middle Ages, until at the Reformation it was 
delivered from its corruptions, and became 
in France that Church which is now best re- 
presented by the Protestant churches in con- 
nection with the State. He evidently regards 
the church of which he thus speaks as 
having a solidarity or oneness of being. 
He speaks of its mission to preach the 
Word and dispense the sacraments ; of its 
benignant attitude towards men, taking 
generation after generation, and placing on 
its brow the sign of blessing and of conse- 
cration to God ; of its entering into relations 
with the State, relations which, while he 
would welcome the day when all churches 
should be disestablished, he thinks under 
present circumstances not only wise and 
beneficial, but as unlikely to be broken for a 
long time to come. The majority of Pro- 
testants, he says, have no wish for it, and 
neither conservative nor democratic states- 
men will permit it, because of the enormous 
power the Roman Church would obtain in 
France if it once were free from State con- 
trol. 

The most interesting portion of M. Bersier’s 
sermon is where he comes to develop the 
idea which has lain at the foundation of his 
change of view. That idea—the oneness, 
or, as it is otherwise expressed, the solidarity 
of humanity, we may truly call THE idea 
of the century. M. Bersier gives an illustra- 
tion of its operation when England awoke to 
a consciousness of the iniquity of the slave 
trade. We recall a more recent manifestation, 
when all Englishmen of heart were moved 
with indignation at the atrocities inflicted on 
Bulgarian women and children. That 
righteous feeling, born of our human soli- 
darity, evaporated under a selfish notion 
that its indulgence was injurious to British 
interests, and we have been made to feel 
its working within the range of those in- 
terests. The loss of the Zurydice, the 
terrible catastrophes on the Thames and in 
South Wales following one on the other 
have compelled us at least to feel our soli- 
darity with English women and children. 
We have been made to feel that our being 
is something more than individual, that 








we belong to a Society, and that just in 
proportion as we possess its life, or in 
other words have humanity, we share in 
its sorrow and in its joy. 


In his book on the Oneness of the Race, | 


M. Bersier has shown how the Word of 
God by His incarnation entered into this 
solidarity, and how by His intense humanity 
Jesus became the head and representative of 
the race, how in this character He was able 
to expiate its sin and to endue it with His 
own divine life, how He thus restored to it 
all it lost in Adam and by its own sin. It is 
in the light of this new position of the human 
race thus reconciled to God in Jesus Christ 
that he now sees the nature and work of the 
Church. It is, however, when he comes to 
work out his conclusions that we fail to follow 


him. To regard the Church as the christened | 
people of a certain city or nation is to 


confuse the Church and Humanity, and so to 
make men feel that that solidarity of the 
Church in which M. Bersier believes as in- 
tensely as he does in that of Humanity, is a 
mere figment, and so to prepare them for 
Romanism or infidelity. 

We have dwelt long enough on the eccle- 
siastical divisions in French Protestantism, 
but without doing so it would not have been 
possible to give an idea of the situation ; but 
there is another side to the picture. 

If from them any one should conclude 
that there is no unity among French Protest- 
ants, they would be vastly mistaken. As a 
matter of fact, in all the great societies, mem- 
bers of the evangelical section of the State 
churches work side by side with members of 
the free churches, infinitely more one in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship than in those 
of church union. 

But far from regarding their struggles, even 
the most severe we have had to recount, as 
something wholly deplorable, we ought rather 
to see in them a sign of life. In his lively 
little brochure, “What is Protestantism ?” 
M. Mouchon observes, with much truth, 
“These divisions, or, if you prefer it, the dif- 
ferences they manifest, we not only confess 
them, we consider them rather to our honour. 
They are the authentic mark of our vitality 
and sincerity. They are the living force which 
prevents religion from becoming petrified 
or corrupt ; they are an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the perpetuity of error or oppression. 
Thanks to this continued working of minds 


and consciences, we cannot stop in a move- | 


ment which impels us on to the conquest and 
determination of religious truth; each new 
step conducts us onward and upward ; and if 
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in the most unexpected, graceful, and generous 
manner, and is the more significant as M. 
Galignani is not a Protestant, and Miss Leigh 
is a thoroughly evangelical member of the 
Church of England. 

French Protestantism has at least ten 
asylums for the aged,—some of them, how- 
| ever, are not exclusively so; fourteen or 
more hospitals and infirmaries ; several insti- 
tutions for giving the poor the advantages of 
sea baths ; special asylums—as, for instance, 
the interesting institution for deaf-mutes at 
St. Hippolye du Fort in the Cevennes. We 
can speak of this admirable work from 
personal knowledge, having passed a night 
under the roof of its indefatigable director, 
M. Paul Bouvier. He has succeeded in the 
apparently impossible task of making the 
dumb speak. We heard several boys 
answer loudly questions put to them by M. 
Bouvier, and one more advanced than the 
rest repeated the Lord’s Prayer. 

Probably the best known work in England 
is the Asylums of La Force in the Dordogne. 
The first was founded in 1848 by M. John 
Bost, the pastor whose secession to the 
official church we have referred to above, 
and called by him Za Famille Evangélique. 
They have gone on inereasing year after year, 
until at present there are eight asylums, each 
having a separate object, and now contain- 
ing in allas many as 342 persons. The first, 
La Famille LEvangélique, is intended for 
orphans excluded from other establishments, 
and for young girls exposed or abandoned to 
dangers, moral or religious. The second, 
éthesda, is for young girls who are incurable, 
blind, imbecile, or idiotic. den Eéser, the 
third asylum, is for epileptic girls. The 
fourth, S#/oé, is for boys incurable, blind, 
idiotic, or weak-minded. éthe/, the fifth 
asylum, is for epileptic boys. Not content 
with these wonderful works of mercy, M. 
Bost has been able to add three more,—Ze 
Repos, for governesses, schoolmistresses, 
widows, and maiden ladies, infirm and with- 
out means of living; Za Retraite, for female 
servants, or for widows or unmarried women, 
whose education does not permit them to 
be received into Le Repos ; lastly, La Miséri- 
corde, opened this year, for those in the 
various asylums whose maladies have so 
destroyed their humanity, that to see or to 
hear them is a torture to others still in 
possession of their sensibilities. For these 
extreme cases a beautiful house has been 
erected at a cost of £4,000, the gift of 
two sisters, who will not permit their names 
to be known. La Miséricorde was opened 


on the 16th of last May, in the presence of a 
company, representative of French Pro- 
testantism, pastors of the most diverse views, 
but all one in their desire to do honour to 
the aged disciple of the Divine Lover of men 
who spent the greater part of His ministry 
in works of love and mercy to the very 
classes who fillthe asylums of La Force. It 
was a touching sight when the moment came 
for the ceremonial of the day. At the open 
door of the new-home stood four of the 
tallest and healthiest of those who were to 
live there, holding up a double crown of 
flowers, under which defiled a long proces- 
sion of thirty idiots, while their young 
sisters from the other homes sang a hymn of 
praise. The spectators, as they beheld the 
poor imbeciles, could scarcely restrain their 
tears, yet they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that they were in possession of every 
amelioration possible to them on earth. 

The love borne to John Bost by Protestant 
France was well exemplified in the conclud- 
ing act of the day, when, in the name of all 
the churches of France and Switzerland, an 
immense bouquet was presented to him with 
this inscription — 


“A notre cher frere Fohn Bost, 
Toutes les Eglises reconnaissantes.” 


Christian education, has long been ardently 
pursued among French Protestants. They 
have had painfully to realize the truth of the 
words, “ My people perish for lack of know- 
ledge.” Even now, in this era of railways 
and of the general spread of knowledge, 
there are many Protestants who do not know 
why their forefathers quitted Rome ; they are 
in the Reformed Church simply because 
they were christened in a temple. There 
are many Protestant families scattered among 
Catholic populations deprived of all religious 
teaching; their principles are gradually 
sapped, and after a few generations they are 
absorbed into the prevailing religion. To 
cope with such evils, and to meet the general 
wants of French Protestants with regard to 
elementary education, a society was founded 
in 1829, called Société pour [ Encouragement 
de [Instruction primaire parmi les Pro- 
testants de France. Its object is to aid existing 
schools and to found new ones, to provide 
fit teachers for the establishment of normal 
schools, to create, especially for the scattered 
families referred to, educational establish- 
ments suitable to their circumstances, and 
generally to unfurl and maintain a high 
standard of Christian education throughout 











The work of primary instruction, of | 
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the country. The great idea of primary 
education it strives to hold up is that it con- 
sists not only in the development of the 
intelligence and the culture of the mind, but 
in the religious and moral education of child- 
hood; and that only those teachers really 
fulfil their task who consider a pupil as not 
merely an intelligence to fashion, but as a 
conscience to be aroused, and as a soul to 
be saved. 

Although the State takes the duty of 
primary instruction more and more in hand, 
and cannot permit any theological teaching, 
it will not, all else being equal, refuse school- 
masters and mistresses who are filled with 
this Christian ideal of education. Such 
persons can loyally serve a_ republican 
Government truly emancipated from 
Romanism, and exercise a most salutary in- 
fluence over the minds and consciences of 
their pupils, imparting to them the spirit if 
not the letter of Christian truth. Pro- 
testantism, from its very nature, as the 
representative of spiritual as opposed to 
formal religion, is capable of admitting such 
an idea, and forming a class of teachers who 
will work in a very different spirit from those 
who at present direct the Government schools, 
men who as a rule have a narrow-minded 
dislike to all religion. 

In addition to those belonging to this 
leading society, there are several valuable 


will go, I will go; here am I, ready to do Thy 
will,” 

It is men like these who have been the salt 
of Protestantism, whose very existence has 
kept it from corruption, and who not only 
have laboured for its revival, but have pre- 
pared the means for its using the grace of 
God when that grace was bestowed. How 
needful such men are, how great the want 
even at the present moment, simply among 
Protestants for their work, we may learn from 
the following statement by M. le Pasteur 
Cadéne, in the Révue Chrétienne. Speaking 
of Protestants, he says, ‘ There are villages 
and towns where only women are seen at 
worship ; the men think it very fine to be 
infidels, because it is the fashion of the day. 
They are not so from intelligence ; often it is 
pure ignorance and folly.” Among the 
more Christian there is much narrowness. 
Some “are prejudiced against studied dis- 
courses, others againstanything which smacks 
of a popular address. Every book which is 
not of pure edification is suspected ; they 
give it unwittingly, and as it were by instinct, 
the go-by. With more instruction, our faith- 
ful would have ‘more breadth, without being 
less firm their faith would be more serene, 
and of a character beneficent and sweet. 
The life of our churches, instead of resem- 
bling, as is too often the case, an autumnal 
wind that blows in a painful manner 





institutions having for their direct object 


through trees which have lost all their 





the education of schoolmasters. Such are 
the model schools of Mens and Dieu-le-fit. 
The school of Mens, founded by Felix Neff 
in 1823, is coeval with the Educational 
Institute at Glay, founded for the same 
object in 1822 by the late venerable pastor 
Jaquet. From this school, which has now 
existed more than half a century, hundreds 
of young men have gone forth devoted to the 
work of teaching, many have gone as evange- 
lists, and some have become pastors and 
missionaries. In its origin it was entirely a 
work of faith. Its founder, who was per- 
mitted to preside over it more than forty- 
five years, was moved to do so by a call 
which he believed himself to have received 
directly from the Lord. Having returned to 
his parish of Glay from a visit to Beuggen, 
near Bale, where there had been a /ée of the 
Institute directed by Zeller, and where he 
had listened to his exhortations, he had 
wandered one evening into a wood. There 
alone, and in silence, the word came to him, 
“Go thou and do likewise.” He felt the 
power of the Holy Spirit melting his heart, 


foliage, would have the air and effect of a 
spring breeze which renews and revives 
everything.” 

The people who can thus chronicle their 
own defects, and ever be on the watch to 
detect and bring them to light, are veritable 
representatives of ancient Israel, whose his- 
tory resembles no other, since it uniformly 
describes its own people as a perverse and 
stiff-necked race, leaving the worst impres- 
sion concerning them, and the best of the 
world around them. 

Yet to Israel, scattered, divided, exclusive, 
Pharisaic, the great Roman world turned in 
its hour of perplexity. When the stars of 
heaven were falling, when the Pantheon was a 
wreck, and the gods had become mere names, 
then in the gloomy night of universal infi- 
delity, sad humanity looked to the Jews as 
the only people who could give them the 
sacred fire which could light again the beacons 
of life ; so now France, disenchanted of its 
military and political illusions, contemplating 
its moral sores, despairing of its old religion, 
every day more degenerate and less national, 





and with tears he replied, “ Yes, Lord, I 


and of the new philosophies and still newer 
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religions, alike impotent to regenerate and 
save, turns to Protestantism, hoping and 
believing that she still possesses that gospel 
which once restored a dead and corrupt 
empire to life. 

As there were men among the Jews who 
even in their dreams heard the cry of the 
Gentile world beseeching them to come over 
and help them, so for many a year past have 
there been men among the Protestants of 
France whose hearts have heard the mute 
appeal of their Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
and have done their utmost to satisfy it. 

The men of the Révei/ had enough to do 
to arouse the Protestant churches, yet they 
never forgot their Catholic countrymen. But, 
hemmed in by vexatious laws, they and their 
successors have struggled against endless 
difficulties, not the least being the timidity of 
respectable Protestantism, which fears to have 
its own tranquillity disturbed, and its own 
liberty of conscience jeopardized. 

Nevertheless between forty and fifty years 
ago two great societies came into existence, 
having for their object the evangelization of 
France; and these two societies were never 
greater or more useful than at the present 
time. 

The Socttté LEvangélique is quite unde- 
nominational, and works on the principles of 
the Evangelical Alliance ; the Société Centrale 
a’ Evangilisation is connected with the Zg/tse 
Reformée. 

The former society was founded in 1833 
by the men of the £éveil, to propagate the 
gospel in France by all means, and with or 
without the help of the Protestant churches. 
Its method has always been to open up fields 
of evangelization, to plant a station in some 
centre, and then, when the work has come to 
fruition, to leave the people to join whatever 
church they thought right. It went on pro- 
gressing from year to year until 1846, when 
there was a great religious movement in the 
Yonne and the Haute Vienne. During that 
year and the two subsequent ones France 
was agitated politically and religiously. In 
1851 came the reaction, the dark clouds of 
imperialism and superstition appeared on 
the horizon. From that time until 1856 was 
a time of trial for the missionaries of the 
Société Evangélique. In Limousin their fol- 
lowers could only meet in out-of-the-way 
farmhouses, in the woods, or in the ravines 
bordering on the rivers, being everywhere 
tracked by the police. 

The progress of the work since then may 
be gathered from the following facts. In 1856 





there were only four evangelized localities in 





the Yonne, now there are more than fifty, 
with ten workers. At the same time in the 
centre of France there were only four stations, 
now there are twelve. 

During the seven months in which M. de 
Broglie ana the party of “ Combat” attempted 
to establish their idea of “ moral order,” the 
agents of the Société Evangélique had a taste 
of the same repressive system under which 
they had suffered during the five years in 
which Louis Napoleon acted the part of 
“saviour of society.” They were deprived 
of the facilities they had enjoyed ; their col- 
porteurs had their permits taken away, and 
new ones were only obtained with difficulty ; 
persons owning public halls were threatened 
with the loss of their licences if they allowed 
the buildings to be used for preaching the 
gospel; gendarmes followed the evangelists 
everywhere, watching their least movements. 
The nightmare passed away, and in the re- 
port of the society for 1878 many interesting 
proofs are given of the joy with which the 
good news of a free salvation has been re- 
ceived among some of the least Protestant 
populations of France. 

In a district entirely Catholic, the Canton 
d’Ervy, in the department of the Aube, M. 
Valentin writes, ‘‘ Everywhere the word of 
God has produced astonishing effects. One 
would say that every meeting was a true 
Pentecost.” M. Fourneau held three con- 
ferences at Ervy. The audiences increased 
from 350 to 600. 

At Guéret, a place containing nearly 6,000 
inhabitants, the chief town in the department 
of Creuse, two conferences were given in the 
theatre by permission of the authorities. The 
first, by M. Galland, was on “ The Syllabus 
and the Gospel ;” the second, by the secretary 
of the society, M. Fisch, was on “ Protest- 
antism and Free-thought.” On the second 
evening the house was crammed, the lobbies 
were full of people standing, and a great 
number had to go away. A very sceptical 
journal has borne witness to the attention and 
the truly religious consideration with which 
the audience listened to the addresses. M. 
Hirsch, the pastor of the society's station at 
Guéret, wrote two days after, “ The author of 
the article referred to has felt obliged to recog- 
nise that the impression has been more pro- 
found than he thought. Our people have 
been powerfully moved. Our meetings are 
the subject of every conversation. Twelve 
Catholics have already asked to be admitted 
into the Protestant parish.” 

M. Fisch, who is practically the bishop of 
this noble society, writes, ‘Our missionaries 
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kill themselves by over-exertion. Imagine | pioneer of the gospel, breaks up the fallow 
what it is to preach regularly in thirty-two | soil, and sows the seed of the word in every 
different towns without a railway between | possible manner ; the latter keeps the ground 
them. But how can we meet the wants | when already Protestant. Its special work is to 
of the populations, when the scarcity of our collect scattered Protestants into churches, to 
funds threatens us with a diminution of our | strengthen those that are feeble, and to send 
agency?” ‘The spiritual results are great, missionaries among Catholic populations who 
the material resources alone are wanting. | profess a strong desire to receive them. That 
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A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE EVANGELIZATION OF FRANCE, 


But if ever responsibilities can be rightly in- | the last-named object is not a merely nomi- 
curred, it is at a time like the present. nal one may be seen from the following fact, 
The Société Evangélique proposed to work | which occurred in 1869. 
with or without the consistories of the official| The curé of St. Andelin, a commune of 
churches ; the Société Centrale ad’ Evangilisa- | La Niévre, some leagues from Sancerre, not 
tion was expressly formed to work in connec- | being ultramontane enough for his bishop, 
tion with them. Both societies work together | was removed to another part, and his place 
in perfect harmony. The former, acting as supplied by three monks. As he was very 
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popular amongst his parishioners they were 
much annoyed at the change, and sent a de- 
putation to the bishop threatening to become 
Protestants if he did not return them their 
curé. The bishop was inflexible, so another 
deputation waited on M. Clavel, the pasteur 
of Sancerre and president of the Consistory 
of Bourges, requesting him to come and 
baptize some children, and to hold a service. 


He obeyed the call, and out of 1,000 inhabit- 


ants, 700 went over to Protestantism. Then 
people were eager for instruction, and asked 


tohaveatemple. They had already collected 


1,400 francs for the purpose among them- 


selves, and offered to double their subscrip- 


tion the day it was founded. Nine years 
have passed away, the temple is built, and 
that and the neighbouring commune number 
to-day between 500 and 600 Protestants. 
At La Marche, another commune in the 
neighbourhood, a similar movement oc- 
curred in 1872, resulting in 200 prose- 
lytes. 

In helping works of this kind, both with 
temples and pastors, the Socé/é Centrale does 
beneficial work. For the latter object it has 
a preparatory school of theology at Batignoles, 
in Paris, where young persons are trained 
with a view to the ministry. 

A glance at the maps which illustrate this 
article and the former one will show that the 
great nucleus of French Protestantism is in 
the south; and those who have read our 
former article will remember that it was in 
the south that the Conférence Evangélique 
Nationale was formed, which from time to 
time has exercised such influence in the 
struggles between the orthodox and liberal 
parties. This conference, suspended during 
the war, met again in October, 1871. Deeply 
impressed with the terrible judgments that 
had come upon France, its members felt 
instinctively that nothing but the gospel 
could save andrestore her. They appointed 
M. Recolin, then pastor at Montpellier, and 
now of Paris, to draw up a paper on the best 
means of evangelizing France. He pointed 
out that the duty fell upon the evangelical 
Protestants, and that they must take up the 
work individually, each in his or her own 
sphere, that in every place where there was 
a handful of Christians there must be a focus 
of evangelization. To this individual effort 
must be added collective effort, vast and 
strongly organized ; its objects being to 
educate public opinion, to plead for national 
education, gratuitous and compulsory, to 
create Christian schools, and to multiply 


public worship. 
be increased, the sermon shorter and more 
practical. Pastoral meetings and annual 
Christian /ées to be founded ;_ preachers or 


prepare the ground, not only for the in- 


dividual propaganda, but for special collective 
efforts. 


These he indicated should be— 
1. Great modifications in the mode of 
The liturgical element to 


lecturers, pastors or laymen, to go about from 
town to town holding meetings in neutral 
localities, their arrival being heralded in the 
local journals, 

2. The Bible diffused, colporteurs multi- 
plied and not forbidden to sell religious 
tracts, but encouraged to sell them at fairs, in 
country places and populous centres. Scrip- 
ture readers employed, religious libraries, 
reading-rooms, and Christian unions for 
young people founded. 

3. The religious and ecclesiastical pub- 
lications sustained and improved, and a truly 
evangelical daily paper founded,which should, 
in an outspoken manner, comment on all the 
questions of the day. 

This was M. Recolin’s programme of the 
best means of evangelizing France. It was 
received with considerable sympathy by the 
conference, and immediate action was taken 
by the formation of a society intended to cover 
Protestant France, to be called Société de 
Mission Intérieure E-vangélique. 

Its leading idea was the creation of in- 
numerable !ittle centres of evangelization in 
all parts of the country. Christians, even 
when only two or three, were urged to unite 
and form a committee of evangelization. 
In large towns it was suggested that they 
should separate into various groups, each 
working in its own way and for its own 
particular circle. All who believed in Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour, who had died and 
risen again for their justification, and who 
were willing to work personally for the 
advancement of His kingdom, were invited 
to become members. The head-quarters of 
the society was at Nismes, where a com: 
mittee, composed of seven members, directed 
its general business. A monthly journal of 
its operation was published, called Bulletin 
de la Mission Evangéilique, edited by the 
president and two members of the com- 
mittee, all pastors of Nismes, MM. C, E. 
Babut and H. Kruger, of the Reformed 
Church, with M. Matthieu Leliévre, of the 
Methodist Church. 

Seven years have passed away, seven most 
eventful years in the religious history of 
France, and it is very interesting to inquire 





normal schools and colleges. This would 


what has been the result of this noble 
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scheme for its evangelization. The answer 
may be obtained from the pages of the 
Bulletin. From its last report we learn 
that the society has not altogether realized 
its leading idea, that of seconding individual 
effort, that it has rather been obliged to take 
itself the initiative, and to employ agents 


who should be wholly devoted to the work of 


evangelization. Nevertheless many centres, 
such as were proposed, have been created, 
and if they have only met to welcome and to 
support the efforts of the society’s agents, or 
for prayer and conference, much has been 
done. 
God in France must have been greatly in- 
creased and strengthened by the common 
interest in the work of the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, evoked by this orga- 
nization, and sustained by prayer, by con- 
ference, by the visits of the Evangelists, by 


| reading the Budletin, and by the annual meet- 
| ings. 
call, and therefore have not had the courage 


If its members have not always felt the 


to evangelize personally, their sympathies 
for the work have been strengthened and 
a true patriotic ardour has been evoked, 
manifesting itself in good deeds, simple and 
natural to the persons fulfilling them, and 
leading sooner to the highest results than 
attempting works for which they have not 
the gift. 

For three years the Mission Iniérieure en- 
joyed the great advantage of the labours 
of M. Theodore Monod, and it still has in 
its ministry M. Gustave Meyer, who replaces 
M. Monod and MM. Elie Vernier and 
Fourneau. : 

M. Vernier belongs to a most devoted 


family; his father was an eminent evangelist, | 
| 


and one who came from the Institute of 
Glay. Three of his brothers are engaged 


The solidarity of the true Church of 


Continental Society, and as it was among 
populations entirely Catholic, it will serve 
the purpose we have in view if we relate some 
of its results. 

Speaking of his visit to the village of 
Poincon, in the Céte d’Or, he says :—“ The 
weather had been horrible the whole day. 
The roads were sopping. I. expected no 
one. Imagine my surprise when I found 
300 persons squeezed into a place which 
would not hold 150! I spoke for an hour 
on the New Birth, and although the people 
were standing crowded together, there was 
hardly a breath to be heard. In this village 
the chief men in the commune came to our 
meetings, and the people are thinking of 
building a place of worship. Several families 
wish to inscribe their names as Protestants 
on the parish register, and to confide to us 
the religious instruction of their children.” 

At Epousses, another village in the Céte 
d'Or, M. Fourneau held a meeting in a barn, 
at which 240 persons attended. Here, too, 
they speak of erecting a brick building as a 
preaching station. At St. Columbe, a 
clerical fortress, he held two conferences. 
The whole country seemed astir, At eight 
o’clock he went to the meeting. It was in 
an immense hall, with no other furniture 
than a semicircular seat along the wall. 
The whole area was filled with human 
beings. It took him five minutes to reach 
his little platform. He wondered how, in a 











city where ten years ago he could not find a 
kitchen open or ten persons to listen to him, 
he now had such a wonderful audience. At 
the second conference there were more than 
600 persons, all classes being represented. 
There are two Bible Societies in France. 
The elder, founded in 1818, would not 
appear to enjoy the confidence of the 


in the ministry, two as foreign missionaries. | orthodox Protestants, although its president 
During last year he evangelized, in union|was the late M. Guizot; and his son, the 


with M. Monod, four departments. Later on 
he took part in some meetings at Anduze and 
St. Jean du Gard with M. Fourneau, whose 
labours have also been most extensive. 

In the Bulletin for October, 1877, a most 
interesting account is given of one of the 
results of M. Vernier’s meetings in the 
previous March, a conversion under such 
very remarkable circumstances that one 
cannot help seeing in it a proof that God 
still bears witness to the gospel of salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ “ with signs and wonders, 
and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to His will.” M. Fourneau 
appears to have undertaken a missionary tour 


} 


! 





during the year on behalf of the London 


Governmental agent through whom the Minis- 
ter of Public Worship communicates with 
the official churches, is one of the secretaries. 
It is called Société Biblique Protestante de 
Faris. The other society, formed in 1864, 
is called Société Biblique de France. 

The existence of these two societies, 
though apparently another sign of the division 
between the two parties, is really a sign of 
their intrinsic unity, since it shows that they 
both believe in the necessity of diffusing the 
Scriptures throughout France. 

Among the various methods adopted to 
bring Scriptural Christianity to the know- 
ledge of the masses there are none so ingeni- 
ous as the notion of sending a Bible carriage 
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throughout the country. The practical diffi- 
culties of travelling in all weathers on foot, 
laden with heavy parcels of books, must 
strike every one; and it was a happy thought 
which suggested a carriage big enough to be 
the home of a missionary, as well as to serve 
for a small warehouse of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, and Gospels. It belongs to the 
committee of the Bible stand at the Crystal 
Palace. Two evangelists started with it 
from Bourges, in the very centre of France, 
intending to visit the small fairs, of which 
there are about 1,600 throughout France. 
With a Scripture motto on their heads, 
standing at the door of the carriage, selling 
and giving away copies of the Gospels, they 
appeared rather a strange kind of stall- 
keepers, and always excited a great deal of 
curiosity. The whole day they kept up con- 
versations with purchasers and objectors, and 
at night gave short addresses, sometimes to 
as many as 300 hearers. 

Not only in the fairs, but in the villages 
and towns the Bible carriage stops, and its 
directors set about their interesting work. 
For some time past it has been in the hands 
of M. Pointet and his wife. He has already 
visited two-thirds of the departments. Since 
September, 1869, 671,973 Gospels have been 
circulated by means of this Bible carriage, 
and many thousands of New Testaments and 
Bibles sold. The great interest as regards our 
purpose now is that this novel procedure, 
this very conspicuous invasion of Catholic 
France by a simple Christian missionary and 
his wife, scattering Protestant versions of the 
Scriptures broadcast, has been constantly 
met with a warm welcome by the people, by 
little or no opposition from the priests, and 
only very rarely with slight obstacles when 
some fussy official has thought it necessary 
to put the letter of the law in force against 
M. Pointet. 

It is in the way the people receive these 
efforts that such a wonderful vista of hope 
for France appears to dawn on all those who 
long to see that great country indeed the 
eldest daughter of the true Church, Take 
for instance the works of Mr. McAll, and of 
M. Armand-Delille in Paris. Seven years 
ago an English minister and his wife were 
passing through Paris on their way home 
after a summer’s holiday: It was just 
after the Commune, and touched with a 
feeling of sympathy for the unhappy people 
who had suffered so terrible a vengeance, 
they made a pilgrimage into Belleville, 
the quarter whence that and almost every 
other insurrection has sprung. They passed 


from café to café, offering the people tracts. 
At last one working man said, “I suppose, 
sir, you are a Christian minister. Well, sir,” 
he continued, “ people say we have no re- 
ligion, but I can tell you if some one would 
come and teach us the true religion we should 
be very glad to learn.” The English minister 








felt it was a call to himself, and giving up all | 
in England, he and his wife returned to Paris || ~ 


to teach these poor Communists in Belleville. 
At their first meeting, held in January, 1872, 
in a small hired room, about 40 attended. 
To-day there are 22 stations in various parts 
of Paris, with sittings for 4,668 people. At 
the various meetings held at these 22 stations 


there is an average weekly attendance of || 
7,000 adults and 2,500 children. Now how | 


do the Parisians receive this effort? We 
will reply in the words of a distinguished 
Frenchman, Professor Rosseuw St. Hilaire, 
member of the Institute of France. He is 
speaking of the meeting in the Rue Rivoli, 
and from personal observation we are able to 
give his words with confidence. The letter 
from which the following is an extract is 
dated December 16, 1877 :— 

“T will, then, describe, with all simplicity, 
my impressions when, after three months of 
absence, I found myself again, last October, 
in your flourishing station of the Rue de 
Rivoli. When you ventured to establish a 
daily meeting in the centre of Paris, in a 
quarter entirely devoted to business, I was, I 
acknowledge, surprised, almost alarmed at 
your boldness. Among your 22 stations 
this was the only one opened daily, and I 
could scarcely believe that it would ever 
become filled. 

“ How, then, shall I describe my astonish- 
ment and my joy when, entering this mission 
hall, doubled in size, and which now can 
accommodate nearly 300 persons, I saw it 
filled, all the chairs occupied, and some 
hearers standing! In meetings of this kind 
the women usually form the majority ; but 
there, amidst that business quarter, where 
life is so laborious and moments are so pre- 
cious, at least four-fifths of the attendants 
were men, and among them, marvellous to 
say, the majority were young men. A cer- 
tain neatness and superiority of appearance 
indicated a class somewhat above that of the 
usual frequenters of these meetings. Evi- 
dently there were among them, as in every 
case, workmen and artisans, but there were 
also tradesmen’s assistants, shopkeepers, and 
clerks. This class, which in Paris we rarely 
see in our churches, and which we despair to 








reach,—these young men, so busied during 
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the day, so eager to seek their pleasures in 
the evening, were there in numbers, attentive, 
serious, drinking in the word of life, for them 
so new that it seemed as if they were hearing 
it for the first time. 

““T watched them attentively, prepared to 
detect on their countenances the smile of 
derision or incredulity ; but no, they were 
there respectful, spell-bound, their looks as 
well as their ears engaged in receiving each 
word which entered into their heart as the 
seed into the earth, there to yield its fruit. 
I venture to affirm, dear friend, that for one 
acquainted with the youth of Paris, so greedy 
of amusement, so little inclined to serious 
things, the scene presented a complete revo- 
lution.” 

In the same Rue de Rivoli—a street, 
taking all things into consideration, having 
no equal in the world—M. Armand-Delille, 
one of the pastors of the Zg/ise Reformée 
Evangélique, pursues a similar work, older 
in origin, consecrated to this spot, and con- 
tinually going on from day to day. M. 
Armand-Delille thus speaks of the way his 
efforts have been received :—- 

“ At the commencement one would have 
asked if a work of this kind, having an 
aggressive character, had any chance of suc- 
ceeding in such a city as Paris ; if it did not 
risk falling under ridicule, or of being extin- 
guished by isolation. Nothing of the kind 
has been realized. More than 160,000 
auditors, belonging to all classes of society 
and to every nation in the world—some 
residents, others travellers passing through 
Europe on their business or pleasure,—have 
entered our chapel. 

“A crowd among them, the number of 


whom we know not how to estimate, date | 
their return to God from the day on which | 


they commenced to come to our meetings. 
Others have carried away serious impressions 
which may become the commencement of a 
new life. Others, without yet declaring 
themselves for the gospel, have quitted us 
penetrated with respect for Jesus Christ and 
His work. Others, having entertained against 
us prejudices derived both from birth and 
education, have declared to us that they 
renounced them for ever.” 

To these efforts no opposition has been 
made by the clergy or the Government. On 
the contrary, every facility has been cour- 
teously granted. Still more,a French Society 
for the Encouragement of Well-doing, num- 
bering among its members the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, in May, 1877, presented Mr. 
McAll with a silver medal, accompanying its 

XI. 








report of his work with this hearty expression 
of its good-will,—“‘Za Société a’ Encourage- 
ment au Bien’ joins in the testimonies of 
affection which salute the welcome of the 
benevolent foreigner, and offers him a medal 
in return for the good he labours to effect.” 

We are happy to learn that one of Mr. 
McAIl’s helpers, M. Reuben Saillens, is just 
commencing a similar work in the important 
city of Marseilles, the greatest commercial 
centre in France. 

In the work which evangelical Protest- 
antism thus proposes to itself, the chief 
munitions of the war are continually said to 
be wanting—men and means. 

The great cry in all the churches and in 
all the great evangelistic societies is that the 
harvest is great, but the labourers are few. 
There is generally in the Reformed Church of 
France alone an average of forty parishes 
without pastors. The free churches are no 
better off than the official. M. Lorriaux, the 
secretary of the Société Centrale, speaking 
at the meeting of the Société Evangélique in 
October, 1877, said, “ That which prevents 
us doing what we desire is the want of men 
and of money.” And this cry is echoed by 
all the churches. 

If the ministry were not made a profession 
like law and medicine, which a man must 
commence as a young man, by the aid of his 
relations or patrons, there would, without 
doubt, be a sufficient number endowed 
with spiritual gifts, gladly willing to devote 
themselves to the best of all services. M. 
Leon Pilatte, the spirited editor of the 
Eglise Libre, to whose large-hearted and 
strong-minded initiative the cause of liberty, 
civil and religious, owes so much, has 
without the help of any committee founded 
a school near Nice, with a view of educating 
such men as evangelists. The idea sprang 
up in his mind in connection with the 
foundation of the Mission Intérieure Evan- 
géligue, and certain favourable circumstances 
led him to believe that it was the will of 
God that he should establish such an insti- 
tution. One of these circumstances appears 
to have been the acquisition of a pretty 
country seat, retired and quiet, the Villa 
Sainte-Philoméne, in the neighbourhood of 
Nice. It would appear that this was the 
work of some unknown benefactor, who 
after the first year proposed to let it for a 
nominal rent. M. Pilatte himself bore the 
expense of furnishing and supporting the 
place the first year, and gives his services as 
a teacher gratuitously. Since it was opened 
in 1874 eighteen men of the most varied 
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professions, from the plough to the desk, 
have availed themselves of its benefits. 
Those who are able to afford it pay 600 
francs a year, others pay what they can. 
They are not asked to what religious de- 
nomination they belong, or with which they 
intend to work; the only question is the 
character of their Christian life, and their 
determination to devote themselves to the 
extension of the kingdom of God. The 
students form part of the family of the direc- 
tor, and with the exception of a rule as 
to the hours, they obey their own con- 
sciences, no one being admitted whose 
age or character necessitates surveillance, 
They are their own domestics. Their 
studies are just such as will fit them directly 
for the work. 

We have faintly indicated the wonderful 
movement in France towards the gospel at 
the present moment, a movement revealed 
after a Catholic as well as a Protestant 
fashion. 

‘TI stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 

This seems to us the attitude of France. 
Protestantism feels it, and is making earnest 
efforts to respond to that call, and to mani- 
fest to France the truths of which it has been 
made the depository, the truths of a free 
gospel, of salvation by grace, of justification 
by faith. It is earnestly striving to do the 
work for which it has been preserved and 
educated. Its long travail, its long cross- 
bearing seems over, and now it appears to 
have entered the time of its apostolate. 
Its cry is for men, but will not God send the 
right men at the right time? How often 
have we had to record in this brief summary 
instances in proof of this! and now it is our 
happiness to be able to relate an event which 
has only occurred since we began to write 
these papers; the conversion of one whom we 
believe as truly called out for the work now 
to be done in France as were Haldane or 
Cook, Vinet or Monod. 

We spoke in our August article of M. 
Eugtne Reveillaud, the author of the pam- 
phlet so original in its views—“Za Question 
Réligieuse et la Solution Protestante,” as a 
patriot who was longing that the Republic 
might find a sure foundation in God, and so be 
permanently established and kept free from 
corruption, as a seeker after truth who was 
stretching out his hands in the dark towards 
Protestantism, having a dim but sure instinct 
that it was given to her to teach France the 





right way to God, as a philosophic writer who 
had modestly proposed to himself to work as 
the editor of a daily journal to prepare the 
country for those whom God had thus called 
to teach it. And now we are able to state that 
this man, born and educated a Catholic, but 
become ardently republican and Protestant 
from conviction, has been suddenly endowed 
for his work in a way quite unexpected to 
himself, but in a way which should en- 
courage all the upright in heart, all who 
disinterestedly love their country and their 
race, to trust in God, and believe that He 
will not only fulfil the desire of their heart, 
but give them every grace necessary. 

Briefly, then, M. Reveillaud will not con- 
tinue his course by saying ‘This is a work 
of good faith, but not of Faith.” He be- 
lieves ; he has confessed his faith; let us 
relate in his own words how it came about. 

July the 16th last, in the Protestant temple 
where he attends, the pastor spoke of the 
witness that Stephen, being filled with the 
Holy Ghost, bore to Jesus Christ, and after 
dwelling, as an illustration of what had been 
done in the power of the Spirit, upon the 
work of Joan of Arc in delivering France, he 
called on his auditors to imitate the courage 
and fidelity of Stephen, and to give God 
glory where they had received His grace. 
He had just finished, and was about to give 
out the hymn, when he heard footsteps. on 
the pulpit stairs. It was M. Reveillaud, who 
had come to ask permission to bear his 
testimony, which being granted, he returned, 
and standing behind the communion table, 
spoke as follows :— 

* And I also, my brothers, I wish to bear 
witness to the Holy Spirit, and to proclaim 
with our excellent pastor that there is an 
invisible and supernatural world which our 
senses do not reveal, but which we can 
know by the eye of faith and by the grace 
of God. I wish to bear witness to the Holy 
Spirit, who, this very morning, this past 
night, has deigned to manifest Himself to me 
and to give me that baptism of fire and of 
the Holy Ghost which makes us, according 
to the promise of the Scriptures, children by 
adoption of the Father, and co-heirs with 
Jesus Christ. And by the influence of this 
divine baptism, of which I still feel the effects, 
I have been regenerated. I have thrown off 
the old man, cast aside the old clothing of 
sin, of the flesh, of perdition. I am con- 
scious of the grace of God, of His pardon, 
of His love. I am made a member of the 
invisible Church of Christ ; I am converted, 





I am saved. I was among the most un- 
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worthy of the children of the world and of 
sin, and I ask myself when I think of my 
old man so corrupt, so soiled with all sorts 
of iniquity, how it is God has deigned to 
look upon my soul and make it a temple of 
His Holy Spirit. For I had only my willing- 
ness, a vivid feeling of my miserable condi- 
tion, with a vague, indefinite desire to be at 
peace with God, and to enter into His 
grace. I believe I can remember that a few 
days ago I expressed in prayer the desire 
that God would send me His grace and His 
Spirit. I have been heard and answered, 
answered a hundredfold more than I had 
ever dared to hope. Oh, yes! God is great. 
He is master of all things visible and in- 
visible and nothing is impossible to His 
omnipotence. Who are we, that we should 
dare to put bounds to that omnipotence, 
and contest His right to do miracles within 
us and around us? 

“A miracle! Is not the fact of my conver- 
sion a miracle? Yesterday I was steeped 
in thoughts entirely of this world, and I 
cannot remember that during the whole day 
I had lifted my soul to God. In the night, 
it might be one o’clock in the morning, I 
had a dream. I remember that I was argu- 
ing with a Catholic lady. We talked of 
Protestantism, and she said, ‘ Your religion 
is no religion at all; you believe nothing.’ 
‘What!’ I answered, still dreaming, ‘we 


myself of my safety, and not to lose it the 
moment in which I had received it, ‘I be- 
lieve,—yes, I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ 

“From that moment I am sure that I 
ceased to dream, and that which followed 
may appear an hallucination, but I testify 
that it was, in any case, the hallucination of 
aman wide awake, having a calm pulse (I 
assured myself of this not only by counting 
it, but by counting it several times), having 
a complete consciousness of his personality, 
of his existence, aware that he was in his 
bed, in his own chamber, and perceiving 
when he opened his eyes the obscure light 
which marked out where the windows were 
in the room. 

“Then as I repeated, still under the 
influence of the dream and of the vision I 
had just had, ‘I believe, I believe, I deléeve 
in the Holy Ghost,’ I felt a gentle fire 
penetrate my whole frame, and fill every 
part of my being. I had from that moment 
the consciousness, the persuasion, that the 
Holy Spirit had fallen upon me. I had 
at the same time a sense of the most per- 
fect happiness, and of the most vivid per- 
ception of the immensity of divine love. I 
began again to repeat the Apostles’ Creed, 
and as I did so it seemed as if a new 
understanding lit it up and rendered evident 
all its declarations. And I continually felt 
within me the warm and vivifying effluence. 





believe nothing! Have we not the same 
creed as the Catholics?’ And to convince 
her, I began to recite the Apostles’ Creed, 
‘I believe in God, the Father Almighty, the 
maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son, our Lord,’ &c. 

“JT went on thus in my dream, making 
several efforts to recall the words, my con- 
viction growing stronger as I proceeded. 

“T had reached the words of ;the creed 
where it is said: ‘From whence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead,’ 
when it seemed to me that the earth 
cracked, that the abyss opened, that the 
stars fell, that the end of the world was 
come. 

‘The impression was instantaneous, and I 
was expecting to disappear in the universal 
engulfment, when I caught hold again, as if 
it were a branch, of the creed which I was 
reciting at the moment the cataclysm had 
happened. ‘I dedieve in the Holy Ghost,’ 
said I, and at that moment it seemed to me 
that I was drawn out of the abyss, and that 
the Holy Spirit entered into me. ‘Saved !’ 
I inwardly thought, and I repeated, with a 
tone of profound conviction; so as to assure 





hours. 
her of my extraordinary condition. 
she was sure that I was not suffering from 
fever, she joined from the depths of her 
heart in my joy and in my prayers, for my 
ardent soul could do nothing but pray, and 
praying, could only adore; love escaped 
from my lips without effort and without end. 
Others, who were in the house, also wit- 
nessed this state of divine ecstasy. 

I prayed earnestly for their conversion, and 
if they were not at once converted, they were 
at least much troubled and moved by all 
they had seen and heard. At five o’clock I 
took a Bible and began to read. For the 
first time in my life the verses of the sacred 
Book appeared to me full of force, of light, 
of irresistible evidence. 
tions were gone, and I understood, tasted 
indeed the doctrine of a Saviour God, of a 
free pardon, of salvation, of the eternal 
blessedness promised to the elect. 


I was overtaken, penetrated, filled, with a 
stream, a current of divine love. It is 
impossible for words to depict my state or 
the joy I experienced. 

“ This baptism of fire continued for several 
I had waked up my wife. I had told 
When 
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‘‘T owe to you, my brothers, to you, mem- 
bers with me of this Christian Church, the 
first testimony to my new and living faith. 
I should have hesitated, doubtless, to make 
at this hour, and contrary to all custom, this 
public declaration; I had come here with no 
such intention; but when our dear pastor 
spoke to us of Stephen, of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost which possessed him, of the 
witness which he gave to the glory of God, 
it seemed to me that the same Spirit bade 
me speak, and render to Him this witness ; 
and so setting aside every other considera- 
tion, and at the risk of passing among you 
for a fool, I have obeyed.” 

In the Eglise Libre, under date October 4th, 
we read that on the 2nd, M. Reveillaud gave 
an address to Roman Catholics in the theatre 
of Bourg, department of Ain. After the 
address it had been arranged with the mayor 
that a meeting should take place in the Sad/e 
de la justice de paix, but this permission was 
withdrawn, so that it was held in the Pro- 
testant schoolroom. 150 persons, of whom 
30 were women, took part in it, while a 
crowd stood at the door unable to get in. 
A discussion was opened on the question, 
“Ts it necessary to affiliate oneself to Pro- 
testantism.” No objection was raised, save 
the possibility of losing clerical patronage. 
The meeting voted unanimously to break 
with Rome, and to call protestant pastors to 
celebrate the various religious acts of life. 

The press occupies in the nineteenth 
the place which preaching did in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Through 
the daily newspaper a man speaks now to a 
larger audience than the most popular 
preacher in the world. Nowhere is this 
power more felt than in France; thousands 
who never enter church or temple, who 
hardly therefore have the opportunity of 
hearing public speaking of any kind, take all 
their ideas, every guiding thought in life, 
from the journal they read. For this great 
work then of establishing the kingdom of 
God in France there is no method so power- 
ful as the daily press. 

By a singular coincidence, the Protestants 
in France have exactly the same number of 
journals as the Roman Catholics in Great 
Butain ; but we believe there is little com- 

parison in tone and quality. However, they 
can have no more influence out of their own 
circles than their Catholic contemporaries in 
England, as they are strictly Protestant, and 
to a large extent denominational. Every 
party has its organ,—the Orthodox in the 
Reformed Church, “Ze Christianisme du 


xix’, sidcle;” the Liberals, “Za Renais- 
sance ;” while the Liberal-Orthodox are repre- 
sented by the FYournal du Protestantisme 
Frangais, Le Temoignage is the organ of 
the Lutheran, and “/Zvangeliste” of the 
Methodist Churches. The principles of the 
Free Churches with reference to the emanci- 
pation of religion from State control are 
advocated by /£glise Libre—a model 
religious newspaper for breadth, strength, 
and reality. Almost every religious society 
and every religious movement has its own 
journal, appearing every week, fortnight, three 
weeks, or month, according to circumstances. 
There are children’s magazines and popular 
illustrated magazines, as well as such high- 
class reviews as the Revue Chrétlienne and 
the Revue Théologigue—the former represent- 
ing the Free Churches, the latter the official 
Churches, 

But as M. Recolin pointed out in 1871, 
the great want is a daily newspaper which 












while it spoke out its mind freely on all the | 


questions of the day, should, without the 
slightest denominational bias, be truly 
Christian and evangelic. 

Such a paper M. Reveillaud, in connection 
with his friends, was perfecting—a daily 
paper which should sell for a sow and 
should be mainly devoted to the great idea 
which he started in his now famous pam- 
phlet. But since the remarkable experience 
we have narrated, he has felt that this is not 
his vocation ; but that before he even con- 
tinues his conferences in Ain, he must pre- 
pare himself in recollection and silence for 
the work, whatever it may be, to which God 
shall please to call him. The paper how- 
ever, will not be dropped. It will in all 
probability be launched early in the new 
year. 

Every conversion carries with it a pro- 
phecy. All have the same fundamental 
characteristics, but each takes a peculiar 
form, and that form indicates the life-work 
of the witness thus called by God out of 
darkness into light. 

Paul was to preach the good news of re- 
mission of sins to the Gentiles through Jesus 
Christ, dead and risen again for their justifi- 
cation; Augustine, to maintain salvation by 
grace ; while Luther’s great message was to 
preach justification by faith, and in each case 
these were the leading thoughts in the pro- 
cess of their conversion: may we not, there- 
fore, conclude that the subject of the remark- 
able conversion just narrated is called to 
bear witness to the work of the Holy Spirit, 





of that Spirit whose work is not confined to 
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the Church, since He is in the wor/d, con- | “ Our hopeis lost, the Latin race is decayed, 
vincing it of sin, of righteousness, and of | our force is worn out.” But a resurrection of 
judgment ; of that Spirit whose baptism the | the dry bones has begun to take place, and 
Church so deeply needs that it may be | when the Spirit is poured out on France, as 
delivered from its divisions (heresies in the | it has been on one who may truly be called 
N. T. sense), and made one in the bond of| a representative man, then will come the 
peace—the crossof Christ ? | completion of the prophecy, “ Ephraim will 
It would seem, indeed, as if the glorious |no longer envy Judah, nor Judah vex 
prophecy contained in Ezekiel (chap. xxxvii.) | Ephraim ;” for both will become one in the 
was being fulfilled in the experience of} hands of the true Shepherd of the sheep, 
France. Seven years ago intelligent French- | the Son of man and the Son of God. 
men were crying almost in its very words, RICHARD HEATH. 





The Bible Carriage in France. 
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BY CHARLES H, 


Conciusion.—Eeyvrr, i 


WE will conclude our series of papers on the 
Overland Route by a few sketches of Egyp- 
tian life and scenery, being extracts from 
letters written at the time, which, for the sake 
of greater fidelity, are here reproduced almost 
verbatim. 

In these letters no attempt is made to 
enter upon the deep science of Egyptology. 
The descriptions are those of a dond fide 
traveller by the Over/and Route, and any one 
travelling in the same way can always enjoy 
the same opportunity of studying Eastern 
life by following the example of the writer 
and starting from England one week in 
advance of the mail by which he wishes to 
travel to his ultimate destination. 

To those who desire to enter a little further 
into the subject, without going into mere 
dry details and scientific discussions, we 
would strongly recommend a perusal of the 
charming work of the Rey. F. B. Zincke, 
entitled “ Egypt of the Pharaohs and of the 
Khedive,” a work which unfortunately was 
still in the press when we penned our hasty 
notes of a journey through that ancient and 
most interesting land. 

For the sake of clearness we shall now 
adopt the chatty form in which the letters 
were originally penned, premising only that 
the writer had the great pleasure of spending 
the whole of his time in Egypt with some 
very pleasing Americans who will be fre- 
quently mentioned in the following narra- 
tive :— 

Alexandria, 24th March, 187—. 

It seems strange that three days’ steaming 
should land one in a world so new and so 
different from all one sees in Europe. This 
morning broke fine and hot, and soon after 
breakfast we saw the tall white Phare—the 
lighthouse which has given its name to all 
others from being on the old island of Pharos 
—and the other buildings of Alexandria, 
sitting as it were on the blue waters. There 
is no high land beyond, and it looks as 
though it were only a small island. 

How different is the life on shore from 
anything in Europe! The streets swarm with 
swarthy men in fez and turban and long white 
robes or dark blue cloth dresses ; and almost 
all the women carefully conceal their features 
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behind yashmacks, white and blue. Then 
there are camels and donkeys, the latter 
quite bald, being shaven as close as the head 
of a tonsured monk. 

We drove out to see Pompey’s Pillar—a 
column too feet high of one solid block of 
stone—and also Cleopatra’s ‘wo needles, one 
erect and standing 67 feet above the ground, 
the other lying prone and half-buried in the 
sand.* The country around is bare and 
desolate, unrelieved except where clusters of 
tall date palms spread abroad their glorious 
crowns of green. 

I must tell you an anecdote about Pom- 
pey’s Pillar. When the French occupied 
Egypt early in this century they contrived to 
set up a Cap of Liberty on the very top of 
this high column, which remained there 
nodding defiance to the English when they 
had driven the French from the country. 

Our bluejackets detested this emblem of 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, and many 
a shot was fired at the invulnerable little 
relic, but all in vain. 

At length a young middy, Meredith by 
name, succeeded in passing a line over the 
top of the pillar, up which he managed to 
scramble and secure the obnoxious cap. He 
safely descended from his giddy elevation 
with his precious trophy amidst the loud 
huzzas of the assembled Britons, and so 
highly was the action esteemed that Parlia- 
ment gave him a vote of thanks for his 
courage and skill. 

This anecdote was related to me by his 
son, the Hon. Charles Meredith, of Tasmania, 
whose acquaintance we have already made 
in these papers,f and as the brave young 
middy was also a near relative of my wife, 
I took the more pains to gather the correct 
details of the story. 

At night I took a stroll through the streets, 
and saw scores of “casuals” settling in for 
the night. But they dream not of claiming 
the shelter of any charitable roof; they 
merely “ camp out” on their mats or carpets, 
whilst many place their little bedsteads 
beneath the overhanging eaves of shops and 


* This is the needle which now stands upon the 





Thames E mbankment. 
t+ See Golden Hours, February, 1877. 
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houses, and calmly repose under a thin 
blanket—ready in the morning to do as they 
did 2,000 years ago in Palestine, take up 
their beds and walk! Some had lit small 
charcoal fires, but most of them were only 
huddled up in their capacious garments and 
bournouses. 
Cairo, 26th March, 187—. 

The ride of four hours and a half from 
Alexandria, through the rich flat delta of the 
Nile, with its fertile, but only half-tilled, land, 
and its many squalid villages of mud huts 
with flat roofs of reeds, has been often 
depicted, and need not be repeated here. 

But how am-I to describe this place? If 
my paper were a prepared plate and my pen 
were tipped with rays of sunshine, then I 
might hope to produce a photograph of the 
many images which have been imprinted on 
my memory since I came into this quaint old 
oriental city. You must see the East to 
appreciate its varied and busy life, no words 
can place it before you. 

We have already driven through the prin- 
cipal bazaars, and been into the chief 
mosques, and have seen the sun set from the 
heights of the citadel. 

As you roll in your easy four-wheeled 
carriage through the very narrow and foot- 
pathless streets it seems a miracle that you 
do not consign half a score Mahomedans 
to instant death ; but the whole creation of 
this city, human as well as animal, seems born 
with an instinct for getting out of the way 
tust in the very nick of time! Tiny children 
of two or three years old allow you to pass 
them at full speed within an inch of their 
lives, pariah dogs lie curled up in the streets, 
and only move lazily out of the way as the 
wheels come close upon them. Donkeys 
never run into anything, but sometimes when 
they are laden with broad heavy loads of 
merchandise your wheel strikes the load and 
sends the poor little beast frightened and tot- 
tering to the wall. Enormous camels, with 
bundles of faggots lashed on either side, the 
whole forming a mass ten or twelve feet 
broad, sail majestically up the narrow streets 
in strings of eight or ten, and they naturally 
clear their own road, though it seems strange 
that they do not kill or maim a few dozen 
of the dense apathetic crowd. : 

Of course you all know what an oriental 
bazaar is like—how Hassan sits cross-legged 
in his little store, the picture of torpid 
cupidity, and how he alternately smokes his 
long pipe or cigarette, or handles his iron 
yard-wand, which by the way is only two feet 
long ! 





Multiply Hassan and his store by se veral 

thousands, making him sometimes old and 
sometimes young, often a Turk and more often 
an Arab, and not unfrequently an ancient 
Israelite. Place him amongst gaudy wares 
of cotton and woollen—as in the Turkish 
bazaar, so called—or furnish his little dwelling 
with pots and pans, with ironware, with 
tobacco or leather goods, or with anything 
your imagination can conceive, the more 
unlikely the better. Let him make slippers, 
or hammer at tin or other metals, or do 
tailoring, or any other work, and often let 
him lie down fast asleep amongst his goods, 
or smoke his long chibouk and chatter the 
while with a social circle of intelligent but 
not handsome friends. 
Then fill the long crooked streets that 
form the city of Cairo, and which extend for 
many miles, with a dense and teeming popu- 
lation of several different nations, and dressed 
in material of every kind and shape, from 
the worst possible “‘ shoddy” dropping to 
pieces to costly silks and broadcloths of 
every colour under heaven. 

Through these masses of human beings, 
pressing all ways in ceaseless current, let 
there pass at rapid pace numbers of carriages 
drawn by two horses each, and preceded by 
a black or Arab runner, in white flowing 
drapery and bare feet, and armed with a 
long white rod with which to clear the space. 
Fill up with loaded camels, mules, and 
donkeys innumerable—and then perhaps 
you may form some slight idea of the bustle 
and turmoil of an Eastern city. 

But what about the people? Yes, indeed, 
there I am at fault. In the carriages are to 
be seen elegantly dressed ladies, with sleek- 
looking gentlemen in broadcloth and fez 
and even with the orthodox chimney-pot 
hat ! 

On the donkeys are men of every kind 
and hue—the pale Anglo-Saxon having a 
lark, the tawny tribes of the East, in 
infinite variety, and the jet black natives of 
Nubia, with dresses varying from the grande 
toilette of the “exquisite,” to the single 
white or blue tunic of the bare-legged 
swarthy sons of Egypt. There they all 
ride, in true republican equality, sitting 
jauntily on the tail of the tiny little donkey, 
their feet stuck well out in front, and not 
very far from the ground. I rode so myself 
this very day, and came to signal grief, my 
donkey toppling over with me in the middle 
of the street! 

Women, too, ride these patient little 
beasts, and very majestic they look as they 
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sit astride, with their arms round the necks 
of a servant on either side to hold them on, 


and with ample folds of black silk trousers. 


and mantles, and such capacious veils that 
they look very much like bundles of clothes 
riding home from the wash, only that from 
the bundles there peer out two bright black 
eyes. How handsome must be the lovely 
face that is so jealously guarded from the 
wicked gaze of men! 

But here comes a “noble swell” on his 
richly-caparisoned mule. He is dressed in 
a red silken suit with red slippers and large 
white turban. And there are many others 
of the “equestrian order ” on horses, mules, 
and splendid donkeys, and in varieties of 
costume quite impossible to describe. 

Leaving these in all their curious magni- 
ficence, let us turn to the many thousands 
who traverse the long narrow streets on foot. 
Never did you see such evidence of squalor 
and filth. I really believe that the poor of 
these Eastern countries have but one suit— 
or rather part of a suit—of tattered garments, 
and that they wear them day and night so 
long as they will hold together. Fortunately 
Moslems are enjoined by their religion to 
wash their feet and hands, and you may see 
this cleanly operation going on all day long 
at the fountains outside their numerous 
mosques. 

But the pedestrians are not all of the 
poorer classes, for we meet many well- 
dressed men in fez and turban, and with 
long slippers, yellow and red—not to omit 
the Europeanized Turk in broadcloth, fez, 
and patent leather boots. 

Nor must we forget the poor “ Bheesties,” 
or water-carriers—those strange weird-look- 
ing men who wear but a scanty amount of 
clothing, and whose normal position is to be 
bent nearly double, supporting on their hips 
a big black goat full of Nile water! The 
goat is dead of course, but he looks very 
much as though he were alive, only some- 
what swollen, for his very legs are bursting 
and they fill him by pouring the water down 
his neck. These useful disciples of Aquarius 
are ever ready tosell you a drink of the 
sweet but turbid Nile water, or to throw it 
with a peculiar long swinging jerk in copious 
volumes over the dusty streets. 

There are stalls too, where very old and 
squalid women sell round flat cakes, which 
are evidently much sought after, but as I 
did not taste them, I know nething about 
the material. Others sell round flat cakes 
of dried manure—for fuel, but these are no 
novelty, for have we not already seen every 





little mud hut between Alexandria and 
Cairo thickly studded on its outside walls 
with these cakes of fuel hanging in the sun 
to dry? 

I have not said a word about the beggars, 


nor will J, the subject is too repulsive. | 


It is my firm belief that all the common 
people here are beggars in some form or 
other. The very baby lisps out “ Back- 
sheesh,’ and women hold up their wretched 
offspring—far gone in ophthalmia—to excite 
compassion. 

Many of the men put me in mind of 
Robinson Crusoe, as he is depicted in the 
illustrated editions of Defoe. 
about the streets by hundreds, shaggy and 
unkempt, in rough skins or in tattered 
coarse rags, and with high-peaked hoods 
drawn over the head—more picturesque than 
cleanly in appearance. 

Cleaving their way through the crowd, 
we meet long strings of camels, carrying 
prodigious blocks of heavy stone, also long- 
suffering little donkeys, loaded to their 
utmost limit with the same heavy burthens. 
These are for the new buildings that the 
Khedive is erecting in the Frank quarter of 


They walk | 


the city, and one often regrets that there | 


are no Royal Humane Societies here. They 
would have ample employment to correct 
the natural cruelty of Arab, Turk, and 
Nubian. 

And this is Cairo! the magnificent city 
on which you gaze down with wonder and 


delight from the battiements of the citadel. | 
There she lies at your feet, with her two | 
hundred mosques and her thousand minarets, | 


and with her many palaces and splendid 
mansions. 
Skirting her, and shutting her securely in 


from the desert sands, you see the waters of | 


the Nile rolling past, and across that 
wondrous river you look upon those strange 
old Pyramips, which seem as though they 
formed a part of the globe itself, so stead- 
fastly have they stood there for 6,733 
years ! 

At least that is their exact age as given me 
by a most learned and gentlemanly Egypto- 
logist—Hekekyan Bey—as we sat sipping 
our coffee and smoking our long cherry- 
stemmed pipes in his cool and lofty mansion. 
This savant has a theory of his own about 
the Pyramids, and endeavoured to make me 
comprehend it by long disquisitions, and by 
lending me a ponderous manuscript work of 
his own on the subject. 

His theory appears to be that these struc- 
tures were erected purely for astronomical 
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purposes, and to mark the position of the sun, 
which in a long cycle of years will rise where 
it now sets, as the old Egyptians very well 
knew! I very much question if these people 
really possessed much of the astronomical 
knowledge now attributed to them, nor can 
there be any doubt that the Pyramids were 
built as burial-places for powerful kings, 
who erected them at an untold cost of 
labour in the silent desert. 

And how mysterious is the great desert 
still!—commencing as it does almost at 
the very suburbs of the city, and running off 
into the blue distance, where the mountains 
rear their heads to receive the setting sun ! 

In this wild district there is no life, no 
rest, but all is moving on, as the winds and 
the storms drive hither and thither in great 
clouds the loose and shifting and unstable 
sand. Amid these drifting sands the Sphinx 
and the great Pyramids stand as firm and 
unchanging as the rocks around which the 


|| ocean beats; and the sight of them carries 





| of Egypt, to gather 


you back to the days when the children of 
Israel were scattered throughout all the land 
“stubble instead of 
straw.” 

Having gazed at the Pyramids from the 
lofty citadel crag, I must now ask you to 
accompany me on a nearer inspection of 
these great monuments. 

Our small party of four drove to a railway 
station a few miles out of Cairo, and then 


| took the train to a station some distance 
| further on, where our dragoman provided us 


| with donkeys to take us to the ancient city 


| of Memphis. 


The route to this spot was 
through a tolerably fertile land, flooded by 
the Nile at the proper season, and full of 
large water-holes left by the river when it 
retires within its borders. 

From these small natural reservoirs irriga- 
tion is kept up by a simple but ingenious 
process. Long narrow channels are cut in 
the hard mud, or are raised on miniature mud 
embankments, and along these, constant 
streams of water are poured and carried all 
over the fields. The water is lifted from the 
tank in large baskets slung upon long poles, 
weighted at the other end with heavy stones, 
thus enabling one man to raise a large 
quantity at once by pressing it with his foot. 
In this manner it is carried from level to 
level until it is poured into the irrigating 
channels, 

This is a very old method, for we read in 
Deuteronomy xi. 10, respecting the land of 
Canaan, “ For the land, whither thou goest 
in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 


from whence ye came out, where thou 
sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy 
Soot, as a garden of herbs” —so slowly do 
habits and customs change in this old-world 
land ! 

After sundry disturbances between an old 
Arab and his boys and our imperious and 
most conceited dragoman, on we marched, a 
gay and merry cavalcade of eight or nine 
donkeys and as many barefoot little ragged 
drivers, through groves of tall palm trees, 
until we reached the ruins of MEMPHIS. 

Little indeed remains of that old city—a 
few walls, and several large holes in the 
earth, in one of which lies prostrate the 
gigantic statue of Memphis himself, just as 
he fell, with his face in the dust—a face of 
singular beauty although partially buried in 
the earth. How much more interesting to 
see one such noble form in the place where 
it once stood erect than to wander through 
whole galleries of old statues in a town 
museum ! 

There are other broken portions of 
sculptured figures, but none of any special 
interest, and so we trudged on along the 
edge of the desert to SAKKARA, seeing on 
the way many Pyramids, all more or less 
falling to decay, and past the Necropolis, or 
city of the dead, where more than ten thou- 
sand nummies have lately been exhumed ! 

The Arabs have burned them in great 
heaps, and as you ride by you look upon 
scorched bones and pieces of charred bodies, 
a ghastly pile. I held in my hand one 
withered brown face, whose features were 
plain to see in their thin covering of sere- 
cloth, welded into the very flesh. I also 
picked up two human legs tightly wrapped 
in their bandages. How many years have 
rolled by since those limbs strolled through 
the city of Memphis, and since that weird 
face looked upon the statue of the god, 
erect and firm, ere the rough hand of time 
had levelled it with the dust ? 

An old burying-place has lately been 











excavated from the sand at Sakkara. It 
contains great chambers on either side, and 
in each chamber thereis depositedan immense 
granite sarcophagus—twenty-four in all—and 
in each of these a revered corpse was laid. 
But to whom did these enlightened people 
grant such posthumous honours? Not to 
heroes, nor to saints. Neither were they 
hollowed out of solid blocks of granite and 
transported from the mountains of Upper 
Egypt to preserve for future ages the em- 
balmed remains of kings or conquerors. All 





the tremendous labour bestowed upon these 
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imperishable tombs was in order that the 
carcases of the sacred BULLS might be pre- 
served for ever! 

One of these giant sarcophagi has the lid 

drawn back, and a ladder is placed against 
its side so that the curious traveller can 
climb up and enter the last place of rest of 
the Bull-god. I did so, and found the block 
of polished granite was 12} feet long by 73 
feet high, the lid being 2} feet thick. The 
inside had been hollowed out of the solid 
stone with mathematical accuracy, and the 
sides were highly polished. The inside of this 
huge block was 9 feet in length and 6 feet deep, 
and its excavation must have been the work 
of years. In this superb vault—fit to hold the 
ashes of a king—lay in undisturbed repose— 
for how many ages ?—the poor relics of a 
soulless brute! Yet each of these splendid 
tombs must have cost the labour of years to 
hundreds of human beings, who, although 
so degraded and despised and placed beneath 
the level of the beasts they deified, are still 
alive, and will continue to live on for ever ! 

Further on we came to the temple of 
SERAPEUM, cut out of the solid sandstone, 
and with walls as freshly coloured with the 
peculiar paintings of Egypt as though they 
were newly done. 

Here we gladly alighted from our donkeys, 
for we were in the bare shelterless desert, 
and the noontide sun was fierce and hot. 
In the cool temple we sat down on a fallen 
stone and unpacked our luncheon of cold 
meats and claret, most of which we stowed 
away in more suitable packages than those 
which the donkeys had so patiently carried. 
The dragoman and his Arabs scrambled for 
the fragments of the finished feast, for we 
left them for a quarter of an hour to their 
own devices and found nothing remaining. 

And so, once more to saddle, for another 
ride of two hours and a half under the shade 
of our umbrellas. That wretched dragoman 
assured us it was but one hour and a half 
from the railway, through Memphis and 
Sakkara, to the great Pyramids, but we found 
it a weary journey of five hours and a rather 
severe ordeal for ladies fresh from the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. But it was a delightful 
ride, skirting as we did all the way the outer 
edge of that broad desert tract called the 
Sahara-sand under our feet and far away to 
the western horizon, whilst on our right hand 
were bright strips of green, bordering the 
ever-fertilizing Nile; and in the distance the 
minarets and mosques of the city of Cairo 
were glittering in the sun. 


which we passed in succession, and before us, 
standing in the midst of the yellow sand, the 
two great PYRAMIDS OF GHEEZEH, with their 
smaller attendant one, loomed up distinct 
and clear. They seemed quite close, but 
this was but in appearance, for many a weary 
mile had those small donkeys and Arab 
urchins yet to plod over hot glowing sand 
before we reached those mysterious monu- 
ments, or could even see the renowned 
SPHINX. 

At length we drew quite close, and saw 
the great head of the Sphinx and its 
recumbent body just under the largest of the 
Pyramids. It is a strange object, but its 
huge and battered face does not possess the 
beauty of the fallen statue of Memphis, and 
hence it produces more a feeling of awe than 
of delight. Close to the Sphinx is a large 
temple, only lately re-excavated from the 
sand. ‘This is formed of colossal blocks of 
granite set on end, with cross pieces of similar 
blocks on the top, somewhat after the 
manner of Stonehenge. ‘Truly this people 
delighted in the large and cumbersome 
things of earth—and these great blocks were 
all brought from the Upper Nile, perhaps 
a thousand miles away ! 

And now we are going to climb the greatest 
of all the Pyramids—e/ Gheezeh or ‘the 
Splendid—built by Chufu or Cheops, s me 
five to six thousand years ago, and now, in its 
present mutilated condition, rising to a height 
of 450 feet above the sand, and measuring 
at the base 746 feet square! 

The great blocks of which this huge mass 
is built were once covered with a shining 
smooth surface of polished stone, and in 
those days the ascent must have been 
practically impossible. 

This surface has now been removed for 
building purposes, by generations of _bar- 
barians, and the blocks of stone are left in 
their rough angularity so as to form a kind of 
unhewn steps of all shapes, sizes, and steep- 
ness. 

Up these curious steps we have now to 
mount—we—that is the oldest and youngest 
of the party,—for only the young American 
girl of two-and-twenty had sufficient courage 
and strength left to accompany me in this 
toilsome ascent. 

Whilst the others sit under the grateful 
shadow of the Pyramid, off we start to climb 
to its summit, with a noisy band of Arabs 
accompanying us. Droll fellows are they, 
and handsome withal—splendid specimens 
of the real desert Bedouin, with faces like 





On our left were many smaller Pyramids, 








bronze and dark lustrous eyes ! 
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They evidently think that the white man 
is much too feeble an animal to mount the 
Pyramids alone, and although there is no 
difficulty whatever in the matter, I soon found 
it was far less trouble to let them have their 
own way. So off we went, one holding each 
of my hands and pulling at me like young 
bulls, whilst three or four ran behind to 
swing me up the highest steps, which are some 
four feet bigh. 

As for the lady, they half carried her up, 
and very gently too. Her Arabs were dis- 
gusted to find me ahead and apparently 
going to the summit before her, but they 
were highly pleased when I paused, and, 
waiting for her, took her hand and conducted 
her to the broad flat space that now forms 
the top of the Great Pyramid. 

And now we must leave these tiresome and 
noisy Arabs who kept pestering us for ‘“‘ back- 
sheesh” in order that one of their number 
might run down the Pyramid and rush up 
to the top of the neighbouring one, named 
after Chephren and only some three feet lower 
than the one on which we stood. 

The top of this second Pyramid is still 
covered with its original surface of polished 
stone, and therefore it is something of a feat 
to climb its slippery peak. But our Arab was 
to perform this difficult task, and return to us 
on the top of our Pyramid in a marvellously 
short space of time, whilst some of his 
colleagues wished to carve our footmarks 
alongside one which they showed with great 
pride as that of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
but this honour we likewise declined. 

All this is most humorously and graphically 
described by Mark Twain in his amusing 
book called “The Innocents Abroad,” 
and need not be repeated here; sufficient 
to ‘say that, making a little allowance for 
exaggeration, the American humorist is 
marvellously correct in his delineations. 

Wearied with our rather rapid and exciting 
climb we sat down upon the flat summit to 
contemplate the wondrous view, and our 
Arab guides, perceiving our wish to be per- 
fectly quiet, laid themselves down in pictu- 
resque attitudes at our feet. 

What a strange, weird scene! Perched upon 
a narrow platform, the apex of a mountain of 
stones piled high above the broad and fur- 
rowed desert, youseem allalonein the world. 

The sun was near setting, and his slanting 
rays threw long shadows of both the great 
Pyramids far, far across the sandy plain. How 

‘many thousands of times have these long 
pointed shadows moved in ghost-like silence 
across that dreary waste? 








Now turn your eyes towards Cairo and see 
how the noble city juts out like a bold pro- 
montory into that sea of sand! All around 
it, save on its northern side, lies the inhos- 
pitable desert, and above, perched upon its 
airy rock, the citadel frowns grim and stern, 
whilst the two slender minarets of the great 
mosque of Mehemet Ali stand out in relief 
against the evening sky. 

Green, beautifully green, is the broad strip 
of fertile land which following the course of 
the Nile stretches to the north far beyond the 
utmost range of your vision, forming the 
ever fruitful valley of the Nile—the rich 
granary of Egypt. 

But look now to the east, the west, and 
south—how desolate the view! Plains and 
hills of sand—not a tree—not a house—not 
a sign of life, save where the Bedouin pitches 
his tent, or the great pelican spreads out her 
broad white wings. 

From the apex of this old Pyramid we were 
gazing down upon the Great Sahara, which 
stretches away as far as Morocco and Tunis. 
Do not imagine, however, that the desert is a 
broad tract of shining sand—far from it. Itis 
rugged and full of hills and ravines, and in 
many places covered thickly with stones—a 
weary, hungry, and thirsty land! 

It was delightful to sit there in the warm 
evening sunlight and to gaze upon such an 
old-world scene. Perhaps Joseph had led 
Asenath to that same spot to look over the 
land of Egypt, in the years of plenty; for 
these Pyramids are some 2,000 years older 
than the time of Israel. In those days the 
now ruined Memphis would occupy the proud 
position which Cairo has since usurped, for 
sic transit gloria mundi is written on all. 

But time draws on, and we must descend. 
My Arab friend, Dr. Mahmoud, as droll a 
medical man as I ever encountered, examined 
my legs every time we rested during the 
ascent, and he has pronounced me “all 
right,” so down we go. 

This time I sternly refused all proffered 
aid, and insisted upon helping the lady down 
myself, much to the disgust of the Arab 
troop, who, unable to seize my hands,clutched 
at my coat-tails, and in this absurd fashion we 
went leaping rapidly from stone to stone. 

The descent was easy enough, but lo! we 
again have to mount, for we must ascend to 
the entrance of the royal tombs. This was a 
serious business, and very much like what I 
should imagine it would be getting up a 
chimney—so steep and narrow is the channel. 

But it is unnecessary to go into any detail 
of this tiresome scramble. Suffice it to say 
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that you have to go up slippery inclines of 
30°, with no holding for the hands, though 
there are holes in which to place your feet at 
some preposterous distance apart. And thus 
you have to crawl through narrow tunnels on 
hands and knees, and you climb over and 
round an enormous old boulder with nothing 
but foot and hand-holes, and all is as dark as 


men carry. The heat too is intense and 
stifling, and for larlies it is a decidedly diffi- 
cult feat. 

The strong and active Arabs pulled me 
up, and I pulled up the lady, and there was 
great laughter and much shouting, and 
altogether it was very unlike anything else. 

After about a quarter of an hour of this 
toilsome climb we emerged through a very 
small tunnel into the great chamber of the 
king, in the very heart of the Pyramid ! 

Is there any conceivable spot in the whole 
world where you could be so completely shut 
out and buried as it were in a living tomb? 
Here you stand in a solid vault of stone— 
amid the funereal relics of an almost unknown 
past—and above and all around you are the 
rough-hewn boulders which an ancient people 
gg up long ago into one vast mountainous 
pile. 

The Arabs lighted some magnesium wire, 
and the dark vault was for a brief space 
glorious with light, though it all looked most 
weird and supernatural. The rough Bedouins 
danced and huzzaed and shouted for “ dack- 
sheesh,” and the young American looked a 
little frightened at the wild savagery of the 
whole scene, though she had the pluck to 
make the descent bravely, and to go through 
the ordeal of another scramble to the smaller 
chamber of the Queen. 

Much learned discussion has taken place 
respecting these two famous chambers in the 
heart of the Pyramid, but we cannot now 
enter upon any of the questions that so vex 
and trouble learned Egyptologists. 

To reach the King’s chamber you enter 
what is called the Great Hall, which is at the 
end of the narrow dark funnel just described. 
This hall is 28 feet high and 155 feet long, 
and with a width varying from four to seven 
feet. Beyond this hall stands the chamber 
of the King —34 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 
19} feet high. This granite-walled chamber 
is formed of solid granite slabs 20 feet high, 
perfectly joined together, and stands almost 
in the exact centre of the Pyramid. 

An Oxford professor thus writes of this 
room :—“ Floor, roof, and sides, all are 


ing that infinite weight and mass of the 
Pyramid above. Truly it is a glorious room.” 

The only furniture in this dark’chamber is 
a small sarcophagus of marble, granite, or 
porphyry, for it has been described by all of 
these names. It has no lid, nor is it known 
whether any one was ever really buried therein. 
It is only six and a half feet long, a little more 
than two feet broad, and less than three feet 


to have served for the burial-place of a king. 
Our professor says of it: “ A narrow space, 


and terrible monarch, being dead, to whom, 


a circuit.” 

Sixty years ago it is said that this precious 
tomb, altiough it had been discovered more 
than a century, was still as perfect in form as 
when it was first cut out of the hard stone. 
But the heart of the Pyramid has been invaded 
by an army of relic-hunting pilgrims—-against 
whom Mark Twain expresses so much righ- 
teous indignation—and bit by bit the resting- 
place of Cheops—provided he ever lay there 
—has been chipped away and transported to 
English and American modern homes, till 
the sarcophagus has become a jagged and 
unsightly thing. Shame upon these shameless 
depredators ! 

Five small rooms have been discovered just 
above the King’s chamber, placed there 
merely to take off some of the ponderous 
weight from the granite roof, and showing 
that the old Egyptians had a profound know- 
ledge of the art of building. 

Beneath the chamber of the king, though 
not quite in a direct line, lies the Queen’s 
burying-place—a vaulted chamber more than 
20 feet high in the centre, and with an 
area of 19 feet by 17. I believe that nothing 
was ever discovered in this room. 

But it is time for us again to emerge from 
the dark, stifling, bat-beswarmed interior of 
the Pyramid and descend once more to the 
cool fresh air at its base. As we take one 


remember that it is said to contain about 
ninety million cubic feet, or about seven 
million tons of stone, and Herodotus tells us 
that it took an army of 100,000 men twenty | 
years to build the Great Pyramid of Cheops! 
After all this toilsome work we bade farewell 
to our jaded little donkeys, and entering a 








made of vast but exquisite tables of Theban 


comfortable open carriage and pair, which we | 








marble (granite). The stones which cover | 
this place are of a strange and stupendous || 
length, like so many huge beams, lying flat | 
and traversing the room, and withal support- || 
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over the new level macadamized road, which | entered, and amongst them was an English or 
the extravagant prince who now rules over| American lady dressed in blue silk, and 
Egypt had just ordered to be made in order looking perfectly unconscious of the fearful 
that the Empress Eugenie might ride in com-| crime she was committing. It was like alive 
fort from Cairo to the great Pyramids ! | shell suddenly plumping into the middle of 

Comfort is pleasant no doubt, but who/ us, but fortunately a missionary, who must be 
would not rather see these grand old monu-|a man of uncommon nerve, seized the blue 
ments of the past still standing alone in the| bomb and popped it out of the room before 
pathless desert, unapproachable by the ordi-| any harm was done. A rustling of silks and 
nary roads of our highly-wrought civilization ?' a general movement behind the thick curtain 

Of course we saw the other great sights of| announced the arrival of the offending lady 
Cairo. The handsome palace of the Khedive | behind the impassable barriers drawn in this 
at Shoobrah ; the splendid racing stud of! country between the sexes. 
more than 100 beautiful horses—mostly| Theservice was deeply interesting, although 
Arabs of choice breed; also we visited old | perfectly unintelligible to us. Hymns were 
Cairo, the tombs of the Mamelukes, the) sung in Arabic, and chapters from the Old and 
tombs of the Caliphs, both of which stand| New Testament read in the same language, 
in the bare lifeless desert, itself an emblem|and soon afterwards a sermon was preached, 
of death ; nor did we fail to see the Vilometer,| which, no doubt, was an eloquent one, for, 
whose records of the height of the Nile are so| although we could not understand a single 
anxiously watched year by year. These we|word, the energy and modulations of the 
cannot now stay to describe. speaker's voice were very striking. 

Before, however, we take our leave of Cairo, I set the preacher down as an Europeanized 
we must not forget to see what some of our | native, but found he was a Scotch missionary 
good Missionaries are doing in the way of | who had resided fifteen years in the country, 
letting in the light of the Gospel upon this| chiefly in Upper Egypt, and who reported 
dark and heathen land. that much good seed had been sown, some 

My American friend was one of the heads | of which appeared likely to bear fruit. 
of the American Board of Missions, and| During the English service which followed, 
therefore doubly interested in inspecting the /a little boy, half Arab, half white, dressed in 
work going on in Egypt, and so we all went /a fez and white robe, led off the singing with 
to Divine Service in the American Mission | a voice like a clarionet. Altogether it was a 
House on Sunday morning. very delightful and refreshing Sunday morning 

The service is performed three times ; first|in the midst of a busy people who pay no 
in Turkish, then in Arabic, and lastly in| heed whatever to this holy day. 

English. We attended the two latter. Soon after this our little party was separated, 

For the Arabic service there was a congre-| probably for ever. My charming American 
gation of about fifty persons ziside to the | friends left me at Ismailia, on the Suez Canal, 
sight. These were chiefly Arabs, but there | they forthe Holy Land, I for the far-off South, 
was a fair sprinkling of negroes, and many|and when on the next Sunday morning I 
boys, who sang the hymns in very good style. lagain heard Divine Service read, it was in 

Our ladies were stopped at the door and| English, and our church was the saloon of a 
taken away into a side compartment, where| P. and O. steamer, on the still blue waters of 
they sat with the native women behind an | that old Red Sea, whose name is so familiar 
impenetrable screen ; for it would shock the |and dear to us all, calling up, as it does, the 
ideas of the men to let the weaker sex appear /| first Scripture lessons of our earliest child 
in their company unveiled ! hood. 


had ordered to meet us, we bowled swiftly | In the middle of the service some strangers 
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Tue shadow which fell across our path 
| referred to in the last number of these papers 
was rendered darker and more alarming by 
its sudden appearance. 

I had spent Saturday and the early part of 
Sunday with Frank, but it was necessary for 
me to return home before service in the 





evening, as I could not possibly reach my 
pupils by nine the next morning unless I 
breakfasted at seven o’clock, and I am sorry 
to say that as a rule Londoners are not very 
early risers, especially those who let apart- 
ments. “Late to bed” (seldom before 
midnight) “and late to rise,” is opposed to 
Dr. Watt’s couplet, which no doubt accounts 
for the on fulfilment of the second line,— 


** Early to bed and early to rise, 
Is the way to be healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


At all events, to have water boiling for break- 
fast even at eight o’clock would have been 
beyond my courage to ask for. 

The Sunday to which I refer was one of 
those days in July resembling May; there 
was a hot sun, with a cold, east wind. After 
several weeks of warm, sultry weather there 
had occurred a sudden change of many 
degrees in the temperature. 

Frank had complained in the morning of 
a huskiness in his throat, from which the 
weak organs of his voice often suffered. On 
this latter account unfortunately he treated 
it with indifference, but when he left his 
rooms with me to put me in the train, I 
noticed the chill air, and said, “‘ Frank, have 
you got to preach this evening?” 

“* Yes,”’ he replied. 

I recalled the fact that St. Mark’s was 
nearly as large as Windsor parish church, and 
trembled at the thought of the strain upon 
my husband’s voice to make himself heard 
while preaching in a crowded building. 

“Tt will be very hot in church to-night, 
Frank,” I said; “ pray wrap your throat up 
carefully when you come out into the cold 
night air.”’ 

“All right, Clara, I’ll take care of myself, 
never fear,” and then observing that I looked 


BY HIS WIFE. 


Part XII. 
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it, although it seems absurd in July.” 

I was satisfied with his promise, and left 
him in hopes that no evil consequences 
would attend the Sunday evening preaching. 
Yet in spite of this a kind of indefinite 
dread haunted me all day Monday, even 
after receiving a few lines from Frank saying 
he had carefully followed my advice and was 
“all right.” 

Tuesday passed, and I almost hoped he 
would make his appearance at six to dinner, as 
he sometimes did on a Tuesday, and yet when 
he did not come I dismissed my apprehension 
of anything wrong, under the influence of 
my friends at the table. 

“Do not anticipate evil,” said one ; 
“Mr. Lee would certainly write or get a 
friend to do so if he were ill.” And so the 
evening passed, and we retired to rest as 
usual at about eleven o'clock. 

I remained up to write a letter, and it 
must have been near midnight when I laid 
myself down, still with anxious thoughts, and 
tried to sleep. I had just become oblivious 
to passing events when the hall door bell 
sounded long and loud, accompanied by a 
double knock, which roused me in a sudden 
fright. I started up and opened my door to 
listen, and caught the words, “ Mr. Lee— 
other advice—another doctor.” 

Hastily throwing on a few articles of 
clothing and my dressing-gown, I rushed 
downstairs, and found in the hall, which was 
lighted only by a bedroom candle, a medical 
friend who boarded with us talking to the 
landlord of Frank’s apartments. 

Dr. Carleton turned at hearing my step, 
but I passed him by, saying to the landlord, 
“Mr, Frost, what has happened? Mr. Lee 
is ill, I heard you speak of two doctors. Oh, 
why did you not telegraph to me ?” 

I fear I was very incoherent, for I trem- 
bled from head to foot and felt faint. My 
usual presence of mind was destroyed by 
the suddenness and the hour. Dr. Carleton 
came to my aid, 

“Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Lee,” he said, 
hastily, “there is no immediate danger,” and 











anxious, he added, “ I’ll take my thick wrap- 


as he spoke he led me into the dining-room 
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and lighted the gas, followed by Mr. Frost. 
By this time our hostess made her appear- 
ance, and then, though still trembling, I could 
listen and ask questions. My question about 
the telegram was answered first. 

“Mr. Lee would not let me telegraph for 
fear of alarming you, so I offered to come 
myself,” said Mr. Frost, “‘and I should have 
been here two hours ago, but I took 
the wrong train at Charing Cross, and I 
found myself at a little station on the loop 
line, instead of Blackheath, and I’ve been 
walking to get here ever since.” 

“But about Mr. Lee,” I said, ‘ what is 
the matter with him? I had a letter from 
him yesterday saying he was all right. In 
what way is he ill?” 

“Tn the throat, ma’am. Mr. Lee com- 
plained of it yesterday, and this morning he 
was worse, and sent for the doctor. He 
feared it was quinsy, and it was my doing, 
Mrs. Lee. I thought he was mistaken, so I 
fetched my own doctor, and something he 
did to the throat made Mr. Lee better almost 
directly. But he wants to see you to-morrow.” 

“But can I not go to-night?” I said. 
“‘ Oh, how am I to bear the suspense till the 
morning?” 

“There are no trains, Mrs. Lee,” said 
Dr. Carleton, “and from what this good man 
tells me, Mr. Lee is not now in any imme- 
diate danger ; certainly we could send to the 
livery stables for a fly, but even then you 
would scarcely reach Westminster before 
three o’clock. Be persuaded, my dear lady, 
and wait till the morning.” 

“ When does the first train start ?” I asked. 

“ At 7.5,” he replied, ‘“‘and if you take a 
cab at Charing Cross you will be with your 
husband by eight o’clock at the latest.” 

“Jane will get you some breakfast before 
you go,” said my hostess, turning to the 
housemaid, who had answered the door, and 
stood waiting. 

“Yes, ma’am, indeed I will; and I'll go 
to the station with Mrs. Lee.” 

“ And how will you get home, Mr. Frost?” 
I asked. 

“ Oh, I'l) walk it, ma’am,” he replied; “it 
won’t be so very far through Lewisham and 
New Cross.” 

“Promise me you will take a cab as soon 
as you reach a stand,” I said, placing half-a- 
crown in his hand as he rose to go. I had, 
however, some little difficulty in making him 
take it; and so, against my own wishes and 
fears, I allowed myself to be persuaded, and 
after taking the remedies prescribed by Dr. 


said, I retired to my room—but not to rest. 
After hastily placing a few articles in a carpet 
bag to take with me in the morning, I laid 
myself on the bed, partly dressed as I was, 
and watched for the early dawn of a July 
day. 

“Tam quite sure that during my whole 
life I never passed another such a night of 
agony. Sometimes hoping, but more fre- 
quently picturing to myself my poor husband 
dying of suffocation before I could reach 
him, and blaming and reproaching myself for 
being persuaded to remain. 

Another bitter thought followed these 
reproaches. It was near the end of my month 





with my pupils. I had only a few shillings 
left, and to send for a fly at that hour, and 
for such a journey, would have required at 





least a sovereign to defray the expenses. 
Hour after hour passed in this painful 
distress of mind. I had heard very little of 
the progress of Frank’s illness. Dr. Carleton 
tried hurriedly to explain what Frost had 
told him, but the particulars were too con- 
fused for me to understand or distinguish. 
I was only conscious of the broad fact that 
my husband was ill of a dangerous disease, 
that a second doctor had been considered 
necessary, and that I was away from him. 
The poet says,— 


** The darkest day, 
Wait till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 


The hands of my watch had scarcely 
reached the quarter past six when I rose 
from my uneasy bed, and hastily prepared 
myself for the journey. 

But for my love of cold water ablutions 
daily, I should have been totally unfit to 
undertake even so short a journey. It is not 
possible to exaggerate the state of exhaustion 
which those anxious, sleepless hours had 
produced. Even after the application of 
cold water Jane told me I looked like a 
ghost when she summoned me to breakfast, 
according to her promise. Excepting the 
hot cup of tea and part of an egg which I 
forced myself to eat, the breakfast was a 
mockery, and Jane presently appeared to 
accompany me to the station. 

I remember as we stood on the platform 
shivering in the morning air, as if it had been 
March instead of July, and Jane, who took 
my ticket, insisted that it should be first- 
class, because it would be warmer. And so 
it proved ; and, more than that, I enjoyed 
the luxury of being alone. 

Yet on arriving at Charing Cross I trem- 





Carleton to ‘put some life into me,” as he 


bled and shivered so greatly on leaving the 
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train, that after engaging a cab, and placing 
my carpet bag in it, I was obliged to ask a 
porter to assist me to the refreshment room. 
And here I did what to our mothers and 
grandmothers would have been a shockingly 
unladylike performance. I allowed myself 
to be persuaded to take a small quantity of 
hot brandy and water before eight o’clock in 
the morning! 

Dr. Carleton laughed when Frank told 
him of my doings afterwards, and said,— 

“ Nothing better, Mr. Lee, under the cir- 
cumstances in which your poor wife was 
placed ; I should have prescribed such a dose 
myself. Brandy as a medicine is most 
invaluable.” 

Be this as it may, I travelled in the cab 
from Charing Cross to Westminster, feeling 
warmer and more calm than I had been since 
the first shock of the preceding night. 

Yet as the cab approached my husband's 
apartments I dreaded to look at the windows. 
The blinds of my husband’s sitting-room 
were down certainly, and I could even then 
scarcely leave the cab for trembling. 

But the wheels had been heard; Frank’s 
landlady opened the door, and came out to 
meet me with the cheering words, “ All right, 
ma’am, Mr. Lee is better.” 

But as I gave Mrs. Frost the money to 
pay the cab, and hastened to Frank’s room, 
which was on the ground-floor, and saw my 
husband, the word “better’’ seemed a 
mockery. If this was better, what must 
worse have been? 

Frank tried to smile, and held out his 
hand as I entered, but the effort to speak, 
so painful to him, was distressing to me. 
A thick, husky voice, panting breath, and all 
the difficulty of breathing which renders 
throat attacks so distressing, made me feel 
as if my fear that he would die was only 
put off for a season. However, I saw he 
was comforted at my presence, and hastily 
removing my walking dress, obeyed the 
summons to breakfast in the adjoining room. 

Not, however, so much upon my own 
account, although, with my greatest dread 
removed, I felt it was possible to eat some- 
thing, but because I knew Frank would take 
his breakfast from my hands with much more 
readiness. 

And so it proved. For two days and 
nights after my arrival the difficulty he found 
in swallowing or breathing caused me great 
alarm and sleeplessness ; on the third day, 
however, the medicines and nourishment 
produced a greater change, although he was 
not able to leave his bed, excepting to have 


it made, till a fortnight after he was first 
attacked. 

By degrees I heard the account of what 
occurred during the first two days of his 
illness, and in that short period were com- 
pressed incidents with which I could fill 
pages. Some of these were related to me 
by Frank himself, and others by a lady friend 
who called upon him on the Tuesday, and 
remained when she found him so ill. 

It appeared that in spite of wrapping up 
and care Frank took a chill on leaving the 
church, after being heated with preaching 
and the effort which it always cost him to 
speak loud in a large building. The throat 
had therefore been strained and weakened, 
and as usual the cold attacked the weakest 
part. During Monday the east wind had 
not changed, and after attending to his parish 
duties the pain in the throat, which he had 
considered too trifling to alarm me about, 
towards night became so much worse that 
he could with difficulty breathe or swallow. 
By this time Frank had found a new friend, 
whom I had never yet seen. ‘The young 
curate, whose position had been filled by 
Frank, arrived in the parish on the Monday, 
and took up his abode at Frank’s late apart- 
ments. 

They had met on previous occasions, and 
Frank had spoken of the young deacon in 
the kindest and most flattering terms. It 
was one of those pleasant friendships which 
a kind-hearted, experienced clergyman and a 
clever, intelligent, yet modest tyro, who is 
earnestly anxious to learn, can so easily form. 

Young Mr. Eyre had noticed on the 


home to-morrow, Mr. Lee, and nurse yourself, 
I am sure I can manage.” 

Frank, when Tuesday morning arrived, 
was glad to comply with this request, 
although when made he had greatly objected 
to the proposal, not supposing it would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Eyre called upon Frank on Tuesday, 
and found him suffering so much from his 
throat that by his advice, though with 
great reluctance, Frank sent for a doctor 
whose acquaintance he had made in the 
parish. 

Frank was ordered to bed immediately, 
and after promising to send medicine and a 
gargle, Dr. Crawford left him with strict 
injunctions to be careful. 

“Let me telegraph for Mrs. Lee,” had 
been the earnest request of Mrs. Frost, the 








landlady, but Frank refused to allow it. “I 








Monday that my husband was suffering from || 
his throat, and he said earnestly, “ Stay at | 
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shall be better to-morrow,” he said, “and I 
do not wish to alarm her for nothing.” 

“T was very sorry, Mrs. Lee,” said the 
landlady, when describing to me the after- 
noon and evening of that Tuesday, “for I 
could see by the doctor’s face that lie con- 
sidered Mr. Lee very ill; and that frightened 
me ; but he wouldn’t hear of it, not even when 
Miss Lawson and Mr. Eyre both proposed it. 
Oh, ma’am,” she went on, “I shall never 
forget that Tuesday evening. Miss Lawson, 
as you know, stayed with Mr. Lee till after 
tea, and when Mr. Eyre came in she said she 


would go home for her work and stay all the: 


evening, for poor Mr. Lee got worse so 
quickly, and when the doctor came again 
about nine o’clock he was scarcely able to 
breathe.” 

“ Ah, yes,” I said, with a shudder, “ he has 
described to me the horrors of that night.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but that’s nothing to what 
it really was. Oh, that man would frighten 
me into the grave if I was ill. You know 
what a long, solemn face Dr. Crawford has, 
and those black eyes and eyebrows make it 
look worse. Why, he sat by Mr. Lee’s bed- 
side, and told him he must prepare for death 
and all that, and then at last said there was 
one way only to save him, and that was to 
make a hole in the windpipe and put a tube 
in.* Oh, ma’am, I was frightened to death at 
the thought, and poor Mr. Lee was too ill 
to say yes or no, but fortunately he hadn’t 
got his instruments with him, and your poor 
husband could only say ‘ Wait, please.’ But 
there he sat watching him, and that good 
young man Mr. Eyre wouldn’t move, nor 
Miss Lawson either. I was in and out all 
the time, but she told me all that passed, 
neither of them would leave him until 
they knew whether this dreadful ‘operation 
was to take place or not. I was in the 
kitchen talking to my husband about it 
and saying I’d telegraph to you if I knew 
your address, when I heard the parlour 
door open, and presently in rushed Miss 
Lawson and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mrs. Frost! 
this is dreadful; just now poor Mr. Lee 
seemed to be gasping for breath, and the 
doctor turned round quite cool to Mr, Eyre 
and asked him if he had a sharp penknife in 
his pocket, as something must be done to 
save Mr. Lee’s life. Poor young man! he 
turned quite pale, and said, ‘Not sharp 
enough, certainly, to be used as a lancet, 
doctor,’ and then, Mrs. Frost, he positively 
asked me for my embroidery scissors, and I 


* The operation called tracheotor:y. 
XI. 


got up and said, ‘Dr. Crawford, Mr. Lee 
shall not have his throat cut till his wife 
comes, and now he’s gone for his instru- 
ments.’ ‘Oh, miss!’ I said, ‘what is to be 
done?’ and then Frost started up and said, 
‘T’ll fetch our doctor, he lives close by, and 
if he’s at home, he’ll be here before Dr. 
Crawford gets to his surgery.’ ” 

Frank told me afterwards how astonished 
he was at hearing a strange voice in the 
room, and on opening his eyes to see a 
round, bright, good-humoured face leaning 
over him and making professional inquiries 
in a cheerful voice. 

A few words, a rapid examination of the 
throat, and then poor Frank expected for a 
few moments to be choked, for he felt the 
doctor’s finger turning round and round in 
his throat, and to his astonishment when it 
was withdrawn he could breathe and speak 
more freely. His first use of these powers 
was to say, “ Doctor, what have you done? 
Why, this is magic !” 

“Only broken the abscess,” he replied, 
with a smile, “we are not going to let you 
die yet, Mr. Lee.’’ “ Nor have his throat per- 
forated, I hope, doctor,” said Miss Lawson. 
“ No, indeed ; and now let me look at the 
medicine,” he added, as he turned to the 
table and examined the bottles. “ Well, go 
on with these, they are all right, and be 
careful of cold, and do not use your voice 
more than is necessary, and I’ll come and 
see you again to-morrow.” Away he went, 
leaving behind him in that sick room the 
sunbeam of hope, instead of the horrors of 
the surgeon’s knife or the shadow of death. 

The old landlord presented himself before 
Frank and received the earnest thanks he 
deserved, but Miss Lawson properly advised 
Frank not to talk, and, indeed, after five 
minutes of wonderful relief, he found that all 
obstruction was not removed, and that pain 
and soreness still continued, and although 
relieved, he was not cured. 

Dr. Hill had not left the house twenty 
minutes when Dr. Crawford returned, and his 
long, gloomy face looked longer and more 
gloomy when first told of Dr, Hill's success 
and the evident relief of his patient. But 
his better feelings overcame the sudden jeal- 
ousy of a rival’s success, and he expressed 
his satisfaction at the result. z 

Meanwhile Mr. Frost had obtained my 
address from the rector, and anxious not to 
alarm me with a telegram, had taken the train 
from Charing Cross which did not even pass 
Blackheath, and arrived at his destination as 
we have seen about midnight, 
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The best intentions often fail in obtaining 
their object. Mr. Frost’s late visit occasioned 
me a night of agonized suspense, whereas had 
he telegraphed I should have received it in 
time to send for a conveyance, or even to 
travel by the latest train from Blackheath to 
Charing Cross. 

In spite of the relief obtained by Frank! 
from Dr. Hill’s simple experiment, F found 
him on the morning of my arrival: so really 
ill that I trembled at the thought of what 
must have been his state before: the second, 
doctor’s visit. 

As yet I had seen neither of these ‘medical; 
advisers, but before evening I- was able: to’ 
decide that two greater contrasts could not; 
exist either mentally or physically, By mens 
tally I do not refer to knowledge or talent; 
but character and disposition: a& eel 
outwardly. One, of middle height; rather: 
stout, quick in movement and speech, a round, 
healthy face, bright, intelligent blue eyes, an 
just a doctor calculated to bring ‘hope and) 
sunshine to a patient’s bedside: The other,. 


Dr. Crawford, according: .to 
report, was a clever practitioner, but I think! 
there are few patients who are not cheered by: 
the appearance of a bright, hopeful doctor at 
their bedside, and who, excepting in serious 
cases, prefer such a one to his: opposite, in, 
spite of the talent he may possess? 

I made acquaintance on the day. of ‘my, 
arrival with the young deacon, whose simple, 
refined manners charmed me. -: He well 
deserved the term applied to him by my 
husband, “That dear boy curate.”- Frank 
could never speak enough of his kindness 
during that night which cost-me such agony, 
of mind. 

After walking home with Miss Lawson, 
Mr. Eyre returned to Frank’s apartments, 
carrying with him a respirator jug..:."He had 
heard Dr. Hill advise Frank ‘to inhale 
the steam of boiling water, and finding that 
Mrs. Frost did not possess such an article 
he had walked into the Strand after leaving 
Miss Lawson at home, and bought one at a 
chemist’s, which he brought’ to poor- Frank. 
But this was not all. The young clergyman 
remained with him nearly the whole night 
watching him, and now and then offering up 
a prayer for the recovery of his: ‘new friend, 
if it should be the will of God. 

“The ‘dear boy’ was a great comfort. to 


this, “especially when I heard you could not 
be here till the morning, Clara.” 

‘And it is a comfort to me to feel that you 
‘were not alone, Frank,’’ I said. “I can quite 
understand the value of Mr. Eyre’s presence 
in a sick room, now I have met with him.” 

For three days after my arrival at Frank’s 
lodgings he could scarcely be considered out 
of danger, but at the end of that period he 
began to mend slowly, yet it was three weeks 
before he could be moved to Blackheath, 

His engagement at St. Mark’s was virtually 
at an end on Mr. Eyre’s arrival, but the 
kind-hearted rector, who knew our history, 
paid Frank the full month’s stipend, although 
for three weeks of that time he had been laid 
by from illness. 

Another month passed at our pleasant home 
before Frank could apply for other duty, and 
fortunately the first engagement was for 
Sunday duty only, at a pleasant little village 
|about twelve miles from London. To this 
place he went by train on Saturday and re- 
‘turned on Monday, and the change proved so 
‘beneficial to his health that he was able at 
Christmas to enter on another curacy, which 
he, however, lost after twelve months on 
account of his weak voice. Occasional duty 
and other vicissitudes followed, during which 
I tried to increase our income by teaching 
and writing for the press, and to my great 
joy, about three years ago, he obtained a 
curacy with a pretty little church suited to his 
voice, and I have been able to give up teach- 


jing and apply myself diligently to writing 


with promising success. 

I am thankful to God for this power, weak 
though it is, for my husband’s health is very 
precarious ; and should he again be obliged 
to resign his curacy, I may hope to earn 
enough for our support in comfort and 
without getting into debt. 

At the same time, unless Frank should 
obtain preferment, which is very unlikely, I 
hope and pray that he may remain in his 
present curacy as long as he lives. 

We have never met with more kind and true 
friends in any other position, and the attach- 
ment shown to dear Frank by all grades in the 
parish is most gratifying to him; and what 
gladdéns my heart above and beyond all is 
the fact, that amongst our truest and kindest 
friends is my husband’s rector. In one or 
two severe attacks of illness Frank has found 
him more than a brother, ignoring any neces- 
sity for him to resign on account of ill-health. 

And with this testimony to my husband's 
most pleasant curacy I close these papers. 

S. M. P. 
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IX.—THE BLACK COUNTRY ON RED SOIL. 











THE circle of B—-— contained at the period| The death rate of the district is always 
of my visit, besides the three towns already | high; accidents, which in spite of all precau- 
referred to, seventy-two villages and hamlets, | tions, frequently occur, especially in mining, 
two or three of the largest of which have since | have added in recent years more than 200 
been erected into towns, and the majority of | per annum to it. The different industries 


which count a population of one, two, or |are also a fertile source of them as might be 





|| which forms only five per cent. of the popu- 
| || lation, earns in addition to board and lodging 


| puted that a family of five persons (father, 


'_ || two to twenty-four shillings a week, in the 





three thousand inhabitants. 


villages together give a total population of| circle, exclusive of the town of B 
| 204,000, comprehended within an area of|tributing 492 cases to the chapter of accidents 
about seven and a half English square miles, | for the year 1876. 
the extent of the circle, which stretches six- | asters are caused by falls of machinery, or 
teen English miles from end to end, and is| blows from different parts of it, and in a less 


about twelve wide at its broadest part. From 
1867——73 its population increased by nearly 
57,000, and this principally among the trad- 
ing and working classes; while in 1855 the 
entire number of its inhabitants was only 
64,000. In the year 1875, a part of which 
and of the former year I spent in it, the 
number of marriages decreased in the circle, 
and the suicides of this and of the preceding 
year show a frightful increase. This is attri- 
buted to the depression of trade and of wages. 
The state of the working classes was at its 
most prosperous height in 1871—74, when, 





still, the present rate of wages is deemed suf- 


||| ficient to satisfy the needs of the working 


man. He can still earn by mining or factory 
work from a guinea to twenty-seven shillings 
a week, and is more subdued they tell me, 
and less overbearingly insolent, though it is 
|| difficult to believe it, in these reduced circum- 
|| stances, The rate of wages of small artizans 
and weavers, silk-weavers being also a branch 
of industry of some importance in the circle, 
is slightly higher ; and the agricultural class 





from five to six shillings a week. It is com- 
mother, and three children) of the working 
classes can live in the towns for from twenty- 


country from nineteen to twenty-two shillings. 
Domestic servants are the lowest paid of the 
community, men-servants receiving on an 
average only from £10 to £12 10s. a year ; 
women from less than £4 to £6; but there 
are presents and fourboires to be taken into 
consideration. 


Towns and|expected, the metal industry alone of the 


for example, double the number of workmen | recurring ones of the district. 
||| at double the present wages were being em-| swiftly appealed to in quarrel, and the local 
||| ployed at the Gurs-stahl-Fabrik at B——: 





















, con- 


Most of the factory dis- 


numerous degree by burns and scalds. 
Deaths by murder and manslaughter are 
| also terribly frequent, amounting in this circle 


| to eighteen for the year 1874 alone; and the 





| cases of bodily injury wilfully inflicted which 
| came before the court at B in the follow- || 
ing year numbered 334. There were the | 
same number of committals for robbery (ex- | 
clusive of wood stealing, which appears to be 
so common as to be almost beneath notice), 
| and these two offences together with those of , 
| disorderliness and lawlessness, or resistance 
to authority, seem to be the most constantly 














Knives are 


papers are, therefore, full of tragedies. You 
can scarcely take up one without coming 
upon a case of stabbing and wounding, or 
worse; the police themselves are often 
attacked, and do not always escape with their 
lives. They seem unable to cope with this 
savage and unruly population, who are not 
deterred by fear of capital punishment, non- 
existent in the Prussian code, from slaying 
one another in their fits:of wild rage.—“ Es ist 
ein bésartiges Volk.” 

The question which naturally occurs to 
one in such a state of things is—what can be 
done to mend matters? It is answered upon 
the spot in different ways. ‘ Nothing,” say 
some; “more gensdarmes,” say others; 
“education,” answer others again, triumph- 
antly, and forthwith arrange for lectures on 
natural history and such like subjects to be 
given on Sunday afternoons to the mob. 
No one will allow that Christianity is what is 
wanted; scarcely anyone seems to be able to 
see that religion is the only power which can 
effect the change so much needed, and with- 
out which I should fear, as socialism increases, 
for some terrible catastrophe by and by in 
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the Black Country. Missionaries are wanted 
here just as much as in heathen lands—even 
more, I think, for the light which shines 
here is itself so often darkness, that the dark- 
ness is very great. I hold the Roman Catholic 
Church to be greatly, though not entirely, 
responsible for the neological opinions which 
s0:-sadly prevail, the revulsion of the intel- 
lect which is called upon to believe too much 
resulting ina frame of mind which doubts 
everything,+the pendulum swings between 
superstition on the one side, and unbelief on 
the others ©'It was we, in England, who long 
ago; towards the end of the seventh century, 
introduced ‘Christianity into this country, 
when the white ahd the black Ewald, as they 
were called; came over as messengers of 
Engelbert to preach to the people. Is it not 
time that we did something for them again? 

There are fifty-six Protestants, forty-three 
Roman Catholics, and -one Jew to every 
hundred inhabitants of the circle. At each 
of the two principal towns is an Old Catholic 
congregation and clergyman ; in B they 
number about 400, and one of the first ob- 
jects which met my eyes at my friend’s, was 
the visiting card of Bishop Reinkens, who had 
just been over to look after his adherents in 
these parts: They have received permission 
from Government to hold their services in one 
of the Roman Catholic churches of the town, 
in turn with its original occupants, who by 
every artifice in their power tried to hinder 
their taking possession ; and when, in spite 
of all, the Old Catholics succeeded, refused to 
hold. their own worship there any longer, as 
they considered the church contaminated by 
the presence:of the others. 

The “evangelical,” or Protestant parish 
of B—— contains 15,000 souls, for whom 
there are at present only two churches, damp 
and very uncomfortable, capable of holding 
a few hundreds each ; though another, I am 
glad to say, is projected. The two were 
generally full; indeed, on festivals there was 
dreadful crowding and pushing, even before 
the very communion table: the faces were 
few, however, which one was accustomed to 
meet elsewhere, for church-going is but little 
the fashion at B——. Perhaps, as a con- 
sequence, those who were there were as a 
rule’ most | attentive, and there were grim 
wisages in the corner of the gallery next the 
pulpit in. the: smaller church which used to 
hang.on the preacher’s words in a way one 
does not soften see. More and earnest 
preachers dre’ wanted in this district to speak 
to the hearts of these men; more churches, 
so that therecmay be room for them all; mes- 





men waiting outside for their friends until 
service is done, or streaming about the streets 
in holiday suits of black, and large white silk 


to come in. 


of their faith once, and had many a hard 
struggle for it. It was about 1569 that 
brave Johannes Boemken, curate of B——, 
introduced the beautiful hymns in the verna- 
cular, written by Luther and his friends, into 


the church services, and taught Luther's | 


catechism. The Lutherans were soon after 


this twice chased out by the Spaniards, but | 
always came back again persistently. In 1623 | 


the Spaniards appeared again, stewed the 
preacher to death in a pan, burnt the parson- 
age, and locked up the room in the count’s cas- 
tle where the Protestants were allowed to hold 
their services. 


built for themselves. So much for persecu- 


its way ! 





feature of B ; It seems as if something 
could be done with them. 
rough, they are generally dirty, but they show 


Kaiserswerth, who, under the direction of the 


ciation of B——, is here to visit and nurse 


scarcely room for them all in the two class- 
rooms borrowed for their use. 


together in one sometimes, at most two, great 
classes, and their order and attention, their 


of them that there is “‘ nothing to pay ” for this 
sort of schooling, and such a distance some 
of them come, too, just for this one hour’s 
teaching! They run after you in the street 
to give you their dirty little hands, as the 
little Roman Catholics do to their priest, or 





a faded trampled flower, which they have had 








sengers are wanted to persuade the crowd of | 


handkerchiefs tied loosely round their necks, | 


The Protestants of B—-— thought more | 


But in 1630 back they were | 
again in spite of everything, and five and | 
twenty years after were able to get a church || 


tion, which is not always such a bad thing in | 
The rising generation is the most hopeful | 
They are often | 


an amount of feeling which, knowing their | 
hardened surroundings, I should never have | 
expected from them. The deaconess from | 


“ Frauenverein,” or Ladies’ Charitable Asso- | 


the sick of the parish out of hospital, has | 
started a Sunday school, which, beginning at 
first with about a dozen scholars, swells to | 
two hundred and more, so that there is | 


They are of | 
all ages; boys, girls, and almost babies are all | 


interest in the Bible lesson, when the tears | 
are often very near their eyes, their pleasure | 
in the hymns they sing together, are quite | 
astonishing. They are terribly ashamed if | 
called to order for any small misdemeanour, |, 
and so grateful for any notice taken of them ; | 
they can scarcely realize either at first some |, 
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the good luck to find lying on the ground. I 
think I see their smiling faces looking out 
from the top windows of the dingy school- 
building for the church-goers on their way 
out of church—for some one to come down 
the narrow back street to teach them. I hear 
them anon answering so joyfully to their 
names with a triumphant “ Immer” (always), 
some of them, instead of the usual “ Hier.” 
Extraordinary missives, difficult to decipher, 
were sometimes sent by the parents to excuse 
their children’s non-attendance. I remember 
one in which some person (whom exactly did 
not appear quite clear to the writer) was 
humbly entreated not to take it as madice 
prepense that the children had absented 
themselves on this occasion, as their parents 


| had taken them with them to visit their 











“countrymen” at another coal-pit. Signed 
“‘So-and-So and Wife.” 

There is not very much variety, as may be 
supposed, in the manner in which we spend 
our days at B——. My friend, like most 
German ladies, is a good deal taken up with 
the details of household management, in 
which she finds both occupation and amuse- 
ment. Many times a day do we run from 
kitchen to cellar, from the storeroom above 
to the courtyard below, where we hunt for 
eggs and feed the horses with sugar, much to 
the delight of Joseph. The spectacle from 
the balcony of the foot-passengers struggling 
through quagmires into the main street, of 
the nouveau riche architect who has set up a 
pair of handsome black horses which he 
cannot manage, of the Jew horse-dealers, 
who are splendid riders, and come curveting 
and prancing by to show off themselves and 
their steeds, affords us a good deal of enter- 
tainment in a small way, as do the origi- 
nalities of the servants, who are less automatic 
than in English houses, They speak and are 
spoken to more, they are treated more as 
children or as more belonging to the family, 
yet this does not interfere with the perfect 
respect which they preserve for their em- 
ployers. The pretty little lady’s-maid, who 
is always rolling downstairs like a ball, comes 
to her superiors for advice in her private 
affairs, knowing, as she says, that she is “ but 
a silly little thing.” The footman, a South 
German, with curly locks and merry eyes, 
whom you hear singing in the distance in his 
“patois” and in a high falsetto a morning 
hymn anda “ Volkslied ” about “ Liebe und die 
Schaferin ” alternately, tells his master that 
he looks upon him as his father, and should 
not think of carrying out some matrimonial 
project he has in view without his sanction. 


This man weeps when he is in disgrace, and 
I have known painful meals, when‘ he has 
handed the dishes amid sighs ‘and: tears: 
The coachman, if asked a question- about 
the horses, launches forth intoa: glowing 
description of how his master andhe! rode 
“over mountain and valley” this morning; 
or of how resplendent the carriage and liveries 
were at a wedding in the town. °“* We were 
the finest of all, and Jacob and I-up so high 
on the box,” &c., ending with an emphatic 
and self-gratulatory aside, “Yes, Fosephicleans 
well”? Both these men are soldiers, and 
would have to be off at once if-war broke 
out. The discipline and obedience« they 
have been trained to is most valuable:im 
domestic service. They take a most amusing 
pride in their position as the only nobleman’s 
servants in the town, and when we drive’out 
to visit another family of like degree, say 
with great complacency that they are “ going 
to their equals to-day,” by which they mean 
the servants there. 

Another diversion of ours is.togo to 
market, followed by the cook ‘with a large 
basket, to prowl about among all the stalls, 


and to bring back quantities of grapes, ‘of | 


which luscious white and purple-heaps come 
up here from the vineyards of the Rhineland: 
“Kappus” is about too in quantities—hard 
white cabbages, grown in the country round. 
The Tyrolese, with jaunty plumes:in ther 
hats, come round in this autumn time’ with 
their little machines to shred thém' up,: and 
Jacob, proud of his knowledge, makes saur- 
kraut of them in the cellar for winter use. 
There can be no question of walking’ far 
alone in such a neighbourhood, andthe Lan- 
drath is seldom able to go anywhere’ with us: 
He is nearly always down below im his official 
room, smothered in “ Acten,” or ‘blue books; 
busy with his secretaries, or with visitors on 
business, or off with the coachman and carriage 
for half or the whole of the day to'some part of 
the circle where his presence “is required: 
So his wife and I trot round and’ round the 
grimy streets by way of getting a little exer- 
cise, and whenever the horses are not wanted 
for official purposes, seize the opportunity of 
taking a drive, until the state of the roads, ‘as 
winter comes on, renders this more of aodiffi- 
culty, some ways being nearly impassable. 
On rare occasions, when the Landrathr has 
an afternoon to spare, we pay a’ visit toa 
country house, but the sociability of the 
neighbourhood is not great, most of; the 
nobility round being strict Roman Catholics, 
who form a clique of their own.'» The few 





exceptions sit solitary inside their*old walls, 
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and seem to find it agreat effort to come out 
of them. I am told that this lies in the 
Westphalian character, which has this salient 
point—that there is nothing it enjoys so much 
as getting away into a corner by itself, and 
from thence announcing to all the rest of the 
world, ‘Don’t meddle with me, and I’ll not 
meddle with you !” and that this is the reason 
why one finds so many large Bauer-houses 
about here hidden away in unfrequented 
nooks of the hills. In the course of the 
winter, however, we do get out to two or 
three country seats ; one, in particular, a most 
picturesque old place, with fine towers rising 
out of the moat, which so frequently sur- 
rounds the Westphalian mansion, interested 
me very much, but, as the owners were un- 
fortunately from home, the outside was all 
with which I became acquainted. Another 
antique towered building near B——, still 
surrounded by the wasted remains of moat 
and pleasure-grounds, and approached by a 
bridge guarded by the stone figures of knights 
in armour, is given over to King Mob, 
being now turned to account as a great 
lodging-house for a community of colliers, 
who are quite ready to do what they can to 
facilitate the departure of any curious visitor 
who may linger about the door. Many 
interesting old places round B—— lie de- 
serted, tenanted by farmers, but none that I 
have seen have fallen quite so low as this, 
and it belonged not many years ago to one of 
the great Westphalian families. 

A little beyond it is a “bush,” as it is 
called in this district, where the high woods 
which used to cover half the surface of this 
land forty years ago have disappeared, 
leaving little except patches of copse wood, 
and no fine timber behind. The outlook of 
the sportsman of this neighbourhood is far 
from brilliant, and yet such is the hopeful- 
ness of human nature that more than 800 
licences were taken out for the year 1876. 
Owing to the pollution of the waters by the 
factories, the fish, once plentiful, have very 
much diminished, and owing to the immea- 
surable numbers of the poachers, it is almost 
impossible to preserve game where any still 
exists. In this “bush” are a few foxes, a 
badger or two, some partridges, and now 
and then a pheasant, occasional hares, and 
more frequent rabbits ; and the proprietors 
can tell, in consequence, of many a hand- 
to-hand fray with the invaders of their rights. 
They are in the habit of going about their 
own land with a pistol in each pocket, and 
it Is not always safe for the ladies of the 
family to walk in their own wood. Just past 


it is their house, with high slate roof, full of 
dormer windows in the style of the French 
Renaissance. It is only about a century old, 
but has already somewhat of a history. Up- 
stairs are two rooms opening into one another, 
which are called ‘the fortress,” so massive 
are the doors by which they are shut off from 
the rest of the house, so superabundantly 
are they provided with locks and bolts and 
strong iron bars. Here it was that an an- 
cestor of the present possessor entrenched 
himself in the revolutionary times, being in 
fear of his life, which was threatened by a 
“robber captain” who infested the neigh- 
bourhood with his band, and whose ire he 
had by some means drawn upon himself. 
The house is also defended by a moat, which 
has been found handy for ducking poachers, 
in which great carp abide, which come to be 
fed with pieces of brown bread from the 
bridge, and on which a gay green and white 
boat floats. In summer time you can row 
round and round house and garden, plucking 
great branches of ripe cherries from the trees 
which sweep over the water, but it is neces- 
sary to beware of leaving anything about 
here, as the public who have a right of way 
through the farmyard, and take a delight in 
turning over hencoops and letting out all the 
young chickens in passing, are “ snappers up 
of unconsidered trifles.” Shooting dogs bark 
at you from the stone parapet of the moat, 
close to which their kennels are placed, as 
you rattle through the iron gates and over 
the bridge up to the flight of steps which, 
shaded by fine lime trees, lead to the front 
door. The stone entrance hall is hung with 
large oil paintings representing shooting inci- 
dents ; out into it, or even down the steps, 








come all the family to welcome you on your | 


arrival. 


Here are a whole party of young people, | 


special friends of mine, and always ready to 
carry me off to the schoolroom to look at the 





treasures in their cupboards, to the garden || 


for flowers or fruit, 
drink milk and admire the horses and the 
ponies, or watch Hans riding up and down 
on an obstinate little animal whose mouth 
must be sawn at every turn. Many a game 
do we have in the long wide corridors which 
run from end to end of the house upstairs ; 
many a little note with a bunch of violets or 
wreath of cornflowers with the dew upon them 
come into B—— with the early milk cart; 
many are the hasty and joyful visits we receive 
on music lesson days in the town. There is a 
cadet among them, too, in the holidays; he 
brings a greeting from one of my Pomeranian 





to the farmyard to | 
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allies in the corps, to the effect that “the 
castle stands where it did,” with an invitation 
from him to revisit it! We shoot at a target 
in the garden with a small rifle, or with saloon 
pistols, or we play duets and attempt to 
dance Scotch reels in the drawing-room, 
when the lady of the house, who comes from 
Holland, regales us out of beautiful little 
China cups, with such tea as I have tasted 
nowhere else in Germany. Meanwhile, the 
gentlemen’s conversation is of the business 
of the circle, for the master of the house is 
one of its representatives, and does duty as 
deputy in the absence of the Landrath. It 
also turns a good deal upon shooting, horses 
and dogs, and, as they farm their own land 
here, upon agriculture. 

Land is, of course, very valuable in thé 
neighbourhood. The average price of farms, 
according to quality, is from £45 to £150 
and more per morgen, a measure which is 
about three-fifths of an acre, and the average 
yearly rent from eighteen shillings to £3 for 
the same extent, Unlike the great tracts of 
sandy forest which ate the property of a 
single individual in such a province as Pome- 
rania, there are only six estates in the circlé 
over 360 acres. The dense population of 
about 27,000 to an English square mile, the 
quantity of land appropriated, and the high 
value set upon it for industrial purposes and 
railroads, has led to the necessity for high 
farming, which can alone enable the landed 
proprietor to hold his own at all with the 
manufacturing interests. The place of the 
labourers who have forsaken agriculture for 
more profitable employment at the collieries 
and factories, has to be supplied by ma- 
chines ; waste lands can no longer be allowed 
to lie fallow, but must be carefully drained ; 
artificial manures must be employed. There 
is no particular system of crop rotation in 
vogue about here; the cultivation of corn is 
giving way more and more to that of fodder, 
consisting of different sorts of clover and 
mangolds. Rye is the principal cereal grown, 
next come wheat and oats ; there is but little 
barley, and buckwheat is disappearing. Rape 
also, which was once a favourite crop, is now 
but little sown, while the potato, on the 
other hand, is ever increasingly cultivated. 
Horticulture is decidedly behind-hand in the 
district; you seldom see any fine sorts of 
fruit or vegetables, and flowers are not plen- 
tiful. Pigeons and poultry, of which there 


were many striking varieties, were, as I 
thought, one of the most salient features of 
an agricultural show to which I went. 

It is a long way to the abode of the next 








Landrath, but we sometimes drive in that 
diréction ''té” see about certain antiquated 
piecés of farniture which are being restored 
by a clevér cabinet-maker in R——. Many 
such ‘treasures are believed to be mouldering 
in'the lumber garrets of the peasants’ houses, 
who hayvé gét them from the decaying man- 
sions ‘of the neighbourhood. The two 
Landraths ‘take mutual pleasure in each 
other’s “finds,” of which both can show 
some interesting specimens in their houses. 
In my" room at B——, in particular, is a 
beautiful prégs, or “ armoire,” once used as 
a receptacle for armour in one of the de- 
cayéd coiititry houses outside the town. It 
dates abotit 300 years back, and is of dark 
oak, sifiged‘ by fire in places, and carved in 
panels*with heads of men and women, and 
heraldic bearings in high relief, belonging to 
one of the *dld families of the neighbourhood. 
We may eveh hazard a guess that the cup- 
board owes its existence to one of their an- 
cestors, a learned and cultivated man in his 
day, a'scholar of Wittenburg, possessor of a 
good library, and friend of Luther and Me- 
laticthon ; the marriage of whose son with 
the heiress of Goldschmelink this piece of 
furniture is evidently intended to commemo- 
rate. 

We onée scoured the country for days in 
search of'certain quaint brass coffee urns, to 
gratify this ‘passion for the antique, and if the 
Landrath, in his official peregrinations, gets 
wind of a piece or two of worm-eaten carv- 
ing, which Took as if they might have once 
belonged *'to’a chest, and may by ingenious 
fitting and‘ patching once more be brought 
to compose’one, he is a happy man for days 
and weeks after. 

And ‘now that we are upon the way to 
R—-—, it ‘fs, perhaps, not an unfitting occa- 
sion'to rélate‘a tale which gives a vivid picture 
of the timé when this road was a good deal 
nore unsafe than it is at present, according 
to the chronicles of the town of Dortmund, 
from whith I take the following unvarnished 
statement of the facts. 

“On ‘the’ Tuesday before midwinter, 
Fébruary 21d, 1408, as Anton Kemmer, 
Art von ‘Lynn, and Reinold Gravekamp, 
citizens and merchants of Dortmund, left 
R—— between three and four, they were 
overtaken at the great cross by five men, who 
forced themselves upon them as travelling 
companions. These five first pretended to 
be from Striinckede, afterwards from Liiding- 
hausen, and to be enemies of Wessel von 
Galen. They also affirmed that they recog- 
nised Gravekamp, and had seen him in Ra- 
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tingen. Conversing thus, they came near 
Lochusen. Here the five unknown men 
attacked the merchants, and killed Grave- 
kamp; the other two, who defended them- 
selves, laid, it is true, one of the assaulting 
party low, but were overcome, plundered, 
and dragged bound into the water-mill be- 
longing to Arnt and Diingelen. Then the 
highway robbers gave themselves out to be 
serving-men of the Droste of B——, in order 
to have the advantage of better entertain- 
ment, for the mill lay in his jurisdiction. 
The two merchants whom they had taken 
prisoner, were gagged and left in the mill 
under the care of two of them, while the other 
two went off. Soon after midnight three 
riders galloped into the mill; they were 
young Johann von Galen, Alf von der Dyck, 
near Sassendorf, and a servant. They ordered 
the Dortmund men, whom they called 
sinners and thieves, to be brought to Sicken- 
becke. The serving-men seized Kemmer 
by the collar, and dragged him over the 
threshing-floor out of the courtyard, wound- 
ing him meanwhile with their knives. Arnt 
von Lynn then followed quietly. Arrived 
at the scene of the murder, Galen had his 
dead serving-man put upon a cart, and 
ordered his servant, Johann Dreyer, to drive 
him through the middle of R , but he 
let Gravekamp lie where he was, and brought 
the prisoners by byways round R . 

“As they came near Herten with them, 
they were aware of a troop of the burghers 
of R who were hurrying after them with 
all speed. Galen’s party, suspecting danger, 
cried ‘help! help!’ This brought them 
help from Herten. Thus encouraged, they 
waited the advance of the men of R . 
and old Johann von Galen asked their leader, 
the town servant, Nollike (Arnold), what 
brought him thither in such haste? ‘I am 
going to set people free,’ was the answer, 
‘who have been beaten and taken prisoners 
on my lord the Archbishop’s highway.’ Old 
Galen could no longer be in doubt that the 
deeds of his people were discovered ; tamely 
he set the prisoners free, and not only the 
prisoners, but also the girdles and bags taken 
from them, and a part of the stolen money 























he delivered over into the hands of the 
town. 

“The two Dortmund citizens who had 
been taken prisoners went with the R—— 
men into their town to arrange about the 
funeral of the murdered Gravekamp. Here 
they found the servant Dreyer in the hands 
of justice, on account of the murder of 
Gravekamp. They were asked if they knew 
him. They did not deny their knowledge, 
but when the judge, who met them in the 
market-place, asked whether they would 
enter an accusation against Dreyer, they 
answered, ‘No; for they were not the next 
heirs of the murdered man.’ Arrived at 


itheir inn, the judge sent a messenger after 


them, to say that they must not take his 
proceeedings ill; he did it for their own good ; 
and therewith forbade them to leave the 
town until Dreyer was judged, This hap- 
pened the fourth day afterwards ; the mur- 
dered man was brought into the court, and 
Dreyer beheaded, and broken on the 
wheel.” 

The Landrath of R is a courteous 
gentleman of the old school, and his wife 
welcomes us with great kindness in their 
long, low, old-fashioned house. She is most 
anxious that we should get sight of an old 
Jew who lives opposite them, is said to 
have reached a century, and has a most 
picturesque head and long white beard. 
The devices she employs to lure him to his 
little green shuttered window are very 
amusing ; not content with sending her boys 
over and over again to knock at his door, 
and stir him up, the kind creature ends by 
going herself with some little dainty to 
entice him to show himself to us, in which 
she is at last successful. Clemens von R 
plays the flute, and assists one day at a mu- 
sical performance in the drawing-room at 
B , when a youthful violinist, a piano- 
forte playing cadet, and myself, amuse our- 
selves and our audience, happily a small 
and select one, with our crude attempts to 
render among other things, one of Mozart’s 
overtures, in which we all go astray as to 
time from sheer nervousness. 

BESSIE CARROW. 
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SIXTH OF ROMANS. 














How often I have wished to take up this 
chapter I cannot tell you. I have thought 
about it, talked about it, bought books about 
it, and yet again and again have been 
frightened from it as too high, too mys- 
terious, for me to touch. But perhaps itis 
wrong to shrink from Scripture so pressed 
upon our notice, and so precious in its 
teaching. As wrong and as foolish as for 
the fluttered dove to fly from the friendly 
hand that holds the seed, frightened at the 
very source of life. I am sure the seed is 
here—the precious seed—and the hand 
that holds it is such a friendly hand, for is it 




















not the hand of God? So lI will be frightened 
no more, but I will venture near, just as if 
I were in a Bible-class, and were myself a 
member of it, to try together to understand 
what, if we do get at its meaning, may do 
more than anything to give us that holiness 
so many are so desirous to find. 

The chapter is about sanctification, and 
succeeds, as you know .an argument on justi- 
fication. Follow with me for a moment the 
steps of that argument. 

Justification means righteousness, account- 
ing holy, while sanctification means the actual 
making holy. No man, argues Paul, in the 
earlier parts of the epistle, can be justified, 
accounted holy, because of his good works, 
for no man has any. As for the heathen, 
everybody sees that they are sinners, but 
what about Jews? God sees that ‘hey are 
sinners, or He would not have addressed 
them in such strong language as that about 
“the open sepulchre,” ‘the poison of asps,” 
&c. So all the world is condemned, found 
guilty before God. No one has any right- 
eousness of his own. What then? ‘This | 
then. When man’s ability comes to an end, | 
God steps in and says, I will be your right- | 
eousness. I in Jesus will live for you—die 
for you. Believe this, trust Me as having 
done this, and, as Abraham was long ago, be 
justified, be accounted righteous, not by the 
good works which you have not, but by the 
faith which you may have. Letusdoso. Let 
us take this justification by faith and by 
favour, and so find peace (Rom. v. 1, éxopev) | 
with God, and live a life superior to fear and 
circumstance, abounding in hope in such 
abounding grace. 











STUDIES ON THE SIXTH OF ROMANS. 
I.—SPIRITUAL DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 


VERSES I—4. 


Such is in brief the “thesis” of the apostle 
hitherto. But at this point he supposes an 
objector saying (just what many an objector 
has said), “Your gospel encourages sin. 
Free justification through faith and favour 
will lead men to live bad lives, to ‘ continue 
in sin that grace may abound.’ Since God 
is very good, as good as He can be, let us be 
very bad, as bad as wecanbe. He will only 
have the more to forgive, and upon this 
principle the more glory to get.” Paul shud- 
ders at the bare supposition of such a thought. 
It is a wonder in our eyes, and will be a 
wonder to all eternity, that God should 
forgive such vile sinners, and out of our 
very vileness construct an argument for 
His glory. Just as (to compare great 
spiritual realities with that which is small, 
that which is physical) it is the glory of an age 
of invention out of the refuse of many things 
to form materials of utilityand beauty. But 
what should you think of the man who would 
make refuse that he might have it at his dis- 
posal to convert into objects of delight? Yet 








to sin that grace might abound would be 
worse than that. Still worse would you 
think of any who would turn upon the hand 
that soothed it, and inflict a further blow. 
As if an Edward were to smite an Eleanor, 
who was sucking the poison from the wound. 
The idea of our sinning that grace may 
abound is too dreadful to be seriously enter- 
tained for a moment. Besides, if we are 
what we profess to be, the thing is about as 
incredible as it is monstrous, for “we are 
dead.” Here the apostle lays the pedestal 


of this fabric, “we are dead,” and a dead 


man can do nothing. 

2: ‘ How shall we that are dead to sin?” 
But are we? ‘“‘ For my part,” says one, “I 
feel anything but dead to sin; all the desire 
for it is still here.” ‘ And I,” says another, ‘I 
was never more alive to it in my life. What is 
the use of flattering me with the vain thought 
that I am dead to a thing the motions of 
which are still stirring strongly within me?” 

Now, I do not think this represents 
general Christian experience fully. There 
is an affectation of humility, an exagge- 
ration of sinfulness about it, which is not 
true to real life. We are not exempt from 
temptation, nor from being “overtaken in a 
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fault.” But sin, thank God, we are not as |whether the monument be suggestive of joy | be 
alive to as we once were. Men who would |or of tears, whether the monument be stu- | hac 
not for the world sin that grace may abound |penduous or simple, i# tells us this—that the | pyre 
will confess sin with repetition and exaggera- | man is dead ; and your baptism, if realized, | tos 
tion that it may seem to do so, as if it were |if followed by the baptism that saves, the } we 
not a still greater glory to be kept than to be |baptism of the Spirit says incontestably that |, He 
forgiven. “you are dead;” “crucified, dead, and | wks 
But if this be the whole of your ex-|buried.” They are all in our historic credo. | WI 
perience, perhaps it is because you have |We believe them of the Christ. They should | ao 
never considered the position you occupy, if|be in our experimental credo too; we should | to 
you are a Christian at all; for do you not |realize them in ourselves. Ke 
know, says Paul, that all you that are Chris-| “ Crucified with Christ ;” the flesh denied, | a 
tians were baptized into Jesus Christ ? “ Into | surrendered, scourged, given up to be dealt | re 
Jesus Christ.” What can this expression|with as the executioner will. Yes, the | P A 
mean? It is parallel to r Cor. x. 2, which |flesh exposed to the utmost rigour of the | Ch 
speaks of being “ baptized unto (rather into) |law. There is no hope for you till there be | 
Moses.” Set apart to be His pupils, His|this. There is no consecration without cru- | _ 
people. cifixion. It is the law of nature and of | off 
_ Baptism means many things. One thing | God. | wit 
= God saying, “ Ail ‘eouls: are bine.” Pte *¢ Out of the snow the snowdrop ; | Cr 
or ag baptism a Christ saying, Out of death comes life.” s | nei 
is soul is Mine;” and we are baptized : | sta 
into Him, z.¢., to be His. Our flesh and sense must be denied. We | | ait 
But whose? What Jesus Christ were we | must be crucified. But we are not crucified | oa 
baptized to belong to? Not the Jesus|tobetaken down again, not crucified to goon | hal 
Christ of the beginning of the gospel, but | suffering, to be there writhing for ever. The the 
the Jesus Christ of the end of it. Not the | flesh must de right out. You mayas well make || da 
if Jesus Christ of “I must be about my Father’s|up your minds to it at once, “Forasmuch |, ai 
t business,” but the Jesus Christ of “It is|as Christ suffered for us in the flesh, arm } fot 
i finished.” Not the Jesus Christ of the | yourselves with the same mind.” Yes, proud || (b 
cradle, but the Jesus Christ of the cross. We | flesh, pleading flesh, pampered flesh, for all || hae 
were “baptized into His death.” Does this|thy pride, thy pleading, thy going delicately, || 
mean into a share of His death simply—that |thou must die. | 
He is to die, and we are to reap the benefit] But I said, death was not the end. After || 
of His dying; or into a semblance of His|the death of a fevered patient comes the || 
death—that as He died, so are we to die|danger. After the death of one that has || 
also? had no disease that was infectious there is || 
Both, I think, or the argument will hardly |danger in some degree. Therefore bury | 
hold. We might be said to have died|your dead out of ‘your sight. While un- || 
with Christ, if the first were the meaning, | buried there will be visits paid to the room 
but could not be said to have died to sin, | where the body lies. You remember Joanna, 
still less (ver. 11) “to be dead men to|of Spain; not many are like her, but many || 
it,” unless the second were included ; nor|are like in spiritual matters. “I often || 
without this could we get the complete | thought I had given up self, and found I had D 
teaching of Eph. ii., Col. ii, and other pas-|not,” says one. Oh! to find it quite out of | on 
sages. “The world crucified to me, and I|reach, quite out of sight, never to see it fa! 
unto the world” (Gal. vi. 14) must be|/again, to let it be as nothing, not even | of 
experimental, not judicial death. to keep a little, not even to keep a few || i“ 
But death is not always all; after death | grains, and to set up the cinerary urn as the || ha 
the funeral; after the funeral, the tomb. | Romans did—never to see it, never to know he 
Baptism—at all events the baptism of|it. That is what we must do. We are to re 
those like the Romans baptized on their per- | pass through the three stages, to be crucified, pe 
sonal acceptance of Christ—is the burial (or, | dead, and buried. Some pause at the first ; || 
if you will), the sepulchre erected over the|even there “they linger, shivering on the ] 
dead—not a gloomy monument, but a glad-| brink.” They fear to die. P 
dening pile—a glorious group to tell the] Others pass on to the second, and few, | of 
hidden hope, the present power, the coming | comparatively few, ever reach the third ; but | 
glory ; a mausoleum like that at Frogmore, | be it ours to go through all. | st 
or the Memorial Chapel at Windsor. But After all, let us remember it is all ws 
Reatatons 
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Christ, together with Christ. He does not 
call us to any experiences harder than that He 
had Himself. Are we bidden to deny our- 
selves, and didnot He? Are we commanded 
to surrender ourselves, and did not He? Are 
we urged to ignore ourselves, and did not 
He? Jesus, Master, Thou callest us no 
whither, but Thou hast been there before. 
When Thou sayest,Come to the cross, we 
remember Thou wast there, and it is so sweet 
to be enfolded in those arms and to be 
“crucified together.” ‘Let us also go, that 
we may die with} Thee.” Nothing less was 
proposed in your Christian consecration. 
“As many of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ were baptized into His death,” 
Nothing less, but very much more, very 
much better too,'so that we shall not leave 
off with gloomy words about the grave, but 
with bright words about the resurrection. 
Crucifixion was not the end in either sense— 
neither the final cause, nor the final circum- 
stance of Christ’s career. Death was a sad 
necessity, but it was but for a moment. It 
was but a transition to glorious life. ‘* Weare 
buried with Him by baptism into death ; 


| resurrection, so that it might read, “ That like 
| as Christ was raised up from physical death, 
even so we should be raised from spiritual 
death ; that we should walk in newness of 
life, even as He also walked.” 

This resurrection of Christ is said to have 
taken place “ by the glory of the Father.” 

What can this mean? Raised to the Father’s 
side? That would be “to” not “by.” 
Placed in the excellent glory? That would 
be “in,” not “by.” No, we must adhere 
to the word; and we well may, for the 
glory of God is His wisdom, and God’s 
wisdom was set to work to raise Christ. 
The glory of God is His power, and God’s 
power was set to work to raise Christ. The 
glory of God is His love, and God’s love 
was set to work to raise Christ. And 
even so is it by the same glory of the Father 
we are raised, that we may “ walk in newness 
of life.” As when a new road was made by the 
Rajah of Cashmere, for the Prince of Wales, 
he was expected to travel by it, so we in 
good works, ‘“‘which God hath before pre- 
pared that we should walk in them.” “In 
newness of life ;” this is the purpose of the 








that like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.” 
fourth verse is elliptical. 


whole—not death, but life. We have no 
pleasure, and God has no pleasure, in our 


This | self-denial, and the sorrow that attends it, 
Paul leaves out | except as it is a means to an end, except 


(but any reader will, of course, put in) what | as it leads to our living resurrection life. 


indeed we have in Ephesians ii., the believer's | 


J. B. FIGGIS. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “ PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


Book THE SIXTH.—THE Lost FouND. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Durinc that day, behind the grimy windows 
of the Gray’s Inn office, Maxwell Lorimer had 


impossible of prophecy had led an ambitious 
| selfish woman up to the height of her desire. 
| He had only partially understood this woman, 
| but yet he had given at one time the or- 

















fallen into cogitations that were not altogether | dering of his life to her. He was not much 
of law. He was not a man given to the/| of a reasoner, consequently he had sought 
seeking of causes, but without much trouble | for no reasons below her actions—his own 
he might have found that these cogitations | life had been the outer life which other eyes 
had their first and original source in the woe- | could see, and which a diary of chronicled 
ful event the morning’s Zimes had made him | small actions could make up. The inner life 
acquainted with. | that some few men contemplate—that is in 

He found himself pondering on the com- | truth their perfect life containing the sap 
plex and altogether undecipherable characters | without which actions, like fair and lovely 
in which destiny seemed to write the history | flowers, could not exist—this was to him but 
of certain human lives. a word. By natural temperament, therefore, 

To point his musing he marvelled at the | he was incapable of measuring the narrow- 
strange ordering of things which in a way so| ness or the breadth of other natures whose 
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deeds, good or evil, arose from thought-out 
purpose. 

As, therefore, he had not thought of 
fathoming a purpose in Dora Stodart, so 
neither had he sought a motive purpose in 
what the child Madge should do. Always 
a “child” still she was to him. Such 
changes as had come over the girl’s manner 
he would have told himself were the natural 
effect of her growing older ; this morning he 
had seen her set a riddle before him, and half 
guessing it, he still had pushed it away as 
being a child’s “ vagary.” 

Suddenly—like a flash—there darted before 
his eyes a question. Had his love for the 
“child” altered? Had it become the love 
that a man gives a woman? 

And he, matter-of-fact, with his elbows on 
his office table and his hands clasped, stretch- 
ing out before him, started, and grew sud- 
denly vividly awake and powerful to judge 
of his own thought concerning her. 

He made no question of his love—was not 
Madge a thing of delight to every one in the 
house? Stop, that was not what he meant, 
she had certainly been that years ago, now 
she was more. Why had she now, and she 
alone, come to fill up the whole space that in 
the beginning of his cogitations he had filled 
with generalities ? 

As if to find an answer he looked slowly 
round the room. But the tin cases full of 
deeds, with clients’ names and titles painted 
white upon them,’ could not tell, neither did 
the rows of oblong packets of papers ranged 
on his table help any more—Madge had 
grown beyond him. 

He slid from thinking of himself to thinking 
of her—what had led her from the wild, 
wayward, gay child into the Madge of that 
morning. She had coloured and trembled 
one moment, the next she had gravely, de- 


hand, and forsaking her wild, fantastic child- 
hood, give it for other things than the grati- 
fication of her own soulless pleasures ? 

Such a question came not into his mind. 
A picture came instead. He saw a vision 
of Madge, blue-robed, and with a white 
bibbed apron on, a quaint white muslin cap 
hiding her hair, that was like threads of shin- 
inggold. And the interpretation thereof was— 
Madge shut out from the home she was now 
n 


— 





“Ten thousand = 
Never mind the rest. 
had found the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Soon after he went home, though it was far 
earlier than usual. 


CHAPTER V. 


MancE had been left behind at the hospital. 
Her work of custom had gone on, but yet, 
in some way, needless of comment here, it 
came about that she was at one time alone 
with Miss Brandon. They spoke together of 
things done in the house, and gradually the 
talk had drifted on till Madge saw the oppor- 
tunity of saying more decidedly than she had 
yet done of her wish eventually to enter the 
hospital as a Sister. 

It was not likely that Miss Brandon would 
hereupon close.the offer, and would hence- 
forth hold the girl as one bound to her. She 
had not lived through her fifty or sixty years 


power of insight. She could read well the 
signs in a young girl’s face. The road of 
life has some few inevitable stages wherein 
travellers may rest and be refreshed, or may 
by ill-fortune be set upon by thieves and ad- 
venturers, and in the consequent freeing of 
the much-loved body do thereby become 
much mauled. 





terminedly, refused his going with her to the 
hospital, nay—her composed manner had a| 
spice of command in it. Had she, too, a’ 
purpose out of his sight, that was moulding | 
her young life? Why else should she, as he| 
saw her doing, fly away from her youth, from 
the pleasures that other girls love ? 

So he meditated. 

Presently a sort of anger came, he seeing 
that a power was at work stronger than he, 
a power that was drawing Madge away from 
their common life, away from the home that 
unthinkingly he had supposed that destiny 
had set her in for ever. 

But why should he be angry? Why should 
he deny to Madge the freedom which gives a 





woman the power to take her life in her 


Madge was so young yet, but she had been 
past some of these stages, and watchful eyes 
like Miss Brandon’s divined sufficient of 
her treatment therein to believe that a certain 
enthusiasm of her nature had in consequence 
pushed her into the channel where she and 
the girl had met. 

She, therefore, spoke her own thoughts, 
plainly, giving no dishonour to wishes and 
purposes, vague though noble enough. She 
was not one of those old people who, stand- 
ing on their pinnacle of experience, ridicule 
the enthusiasm of youth ; but she, on Madge’s 
offer, had spoken only the driest common 
sense to her. She could have no actual idea 
of the motive-power behind the girl’s offer, 
but, as we have said, she could read her face, 


Max sprang up, he | 


of life without winning a certain prophetic | 
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and though casting no disparagement on her 
purpose, made Madge feel that she in no way 
sought her. 

This reception by no means conquered the 
girl She had quietly answered and had 
spoken no opposition to the truism of com- 
mon-sense which fell on her ears, but she was 
not diverted from her purpose. Her bright 
energy for it was momentarily damped, that 
was all. As she started on her walk home her 
feet fell from their customary brisk tread, she 
lingered, being disappointed—was it that the 
gift of her life was, after all, worthless ? 

The work to be done was so great. We 
do not deny that Miss Brandon being, doubt- 
less an enthusiast—else how would she have 
made a success of her work ?—had used 
words which glorified a thing which was 
innately noble? She,’ Madge, was so small 
and weak, how could she be of any use? 
Had she overrated her worth, her power? 
She began to suppose she had, she began to 
set up a comparison between herself and 
Esther Brownrigg, Esther was—was—— 

But again Madge scarcely knew how to 
catalogue her friend’s nursing virtues, she 
caught herself smiling with a sort of triumph 
—more than one child had cried for her, 
Madge. 

No, she said to herself as she walked along, 
she might be only a sort of hedger and ditcher 
to clear away rubbish from the path of greater 
people—but that she was content to be. 

She would by no means give up. 

She set herself to frame arguments by which 
she would convince Miss Brandon of her entire 
fitness for what she was wishing to do. In 
so doing the depression passed away and she 
Madge had never been sub- 
ject to fear of herself; unconsciously she was 
self-reliant. The arguments set themselves 
in such firm, fair array before her eyes—it is 
so easy to believe unanswerable these reasons 
we frame ourselves, that we think we test so 


} impartially. What a blind slave our common 


sense is to our wishes! We grow totally to 
ignore the fact of an outer antagonistic reason 
stronger than our own. 

Madge turned out of one broad quiet street 
into another, crossed a square, where were 
shouts of children playing in the enclosure, 
behind railings and dusty shrubs, where there 
were some few walkers who resolutely ignored 
the pavement for pedestrians, and cut off 
corners by eccentric dashes across the road— 
they were evidently people of business. In 
the square, too, were some carriages, one or 
two standing before house-doors, one or two 
going slowly round and round in attendance 


upon some master or mistress who made long 
calls—there seemed no vivid life in the place. 
There might be some within the walls, out- 


side shows are false, but inane and dull are | 


mild words for the character of the quarter. 

Manchester Street led out of this square. 
Madge turned down it, at the same time a 
cab drove in atthe otherend. At this further 
end was Mr. Lorimer’s house; the cab stopped 
before it, and a gentleman jumped out and ran 
up the house steps. 

It was Max. Madge heard his quick rat- 
tat at the door. She wondered what had 
brought him home so early. This cousin 
of hers—she had grown lately into the habit 
of making much of this cousin-relationship— 
he had already had too large a share of her 
day’s thoughts, she was vexed that she should 
still have him near at hand for more hours 
than was his custom. 

She knew very likely it was law business 
that had brought him home ; it was common 
enough when her uncle did not go to the 
office, as had that day been the case, that 
Max should bring papers for him to read. 
It was only part of a routine, she knew, but 
also another part of the routine was the fact 
that Max was a being of a sociable, genial 
nature, who, when he was in the house, surely 
and inevitably strayed in amidst the women- 
kind his sister might have with her. Madge 
did not want this, but she knew her only sure 
escape would be an hour or two shut up in 
her own room. 

The idea was clear to her mind in the 
second in which she had seen this gentle- 
man’s figure run up the steps. She loitered 
—she would let him enter the house and 
get lost in her uncle’s study and law before 
she went in. No, Madge, you are not to 
have your own way; you are not strong 
enough to rule your own fate. 

Max had knocked at the door, he turned, 
he performed the universal stereotyped action 
of raising his hand and laying finger and 
thumb on opposite sides of his moustache 
and slowly smoothing it down until the hand 
reached and clasped his beard. At that stage 
his eyes looked outwards to the end of the 
street. There he saw a small, dainty, brown 
figure, with one hand holding up a handful 
of brown dress, the other hand and arm 
occupied with a parcel, He knew the cir- 
cumstances, he thought. In this way he 
translated the slow walk of the brown figure 
—it was tired with work, but, he smiled—it 
was enthusiastic,—it would still carry home 
work for fingers to stitch at. He had seen 





children’s garments lying about in various 
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stages of incompleteness; no magic was 
needed to divine the contents of the bulky 
brown paper parcel. 

Max went down the steps, and walked 
quickly along the street to the dainty brown 
maiden. She loitering so that they might 
not meet, had no choice left her. 

“Give me that bundle,” said he. He 
took it from her before she could resist. 
He had thought she looked tired, she was 
walking so slowly. 

But her face was alight, and she answered 
him, laughingly : “ Well, cousin Max,” cried 
she, “if you will carry the thing, you must. 
But you say you always hate parcels. Why 
could you not leave it in my tender em- 
brace?” 

He did not reply to this. He said instead, 
‘*T suppose you have been half-killing your- 
self as usual?” His voice was certainly not 
in the politest of tones. 

“Not more than half to-day. There is 
the other half still alive and kicking.” 

She looked up at him ; his face was de- 
cidedly glum. She went on, “I am not so 
easily killable as you fancy. I have a notion 
that when one half is on the point of dying, 
the supposed dead half comes to life again.” 

“That’s all nonsense. Why can you not 
be like other girls? You're never at home 
now.” 

What he might have said was stopped by 
a sudden change in Madge’s intonation. 

She repeated his words, “ Like other girls.” 
Then she stopped, but the tone in whieh the 
words were said was totally unlike her gay 
tone before. She had gone back over a long 
space, had seemed to gather up her whole 
life, had in fact seen, however, only one point 
of it—a point that fixed itself into a summer 
evening in the past year. Involuntarily her 
lips had uttered the words; she had not 
willed to speak them, neither had she any 
wish that governed her tone of voice. This 
was a strange mixture. It was sad, but it 
was surprised, and in a vague way it sounded 
pitiful. Madge was childlike still, ‘Though 
she willed to make herself a strong woman, 
she, like the wild, untaught child who had 
come from the far-away empty home, had no 
power to veil the bent of her soul. 

Max looked down at her then. The 
pitiful ring sent into his own words angered 
him ; he was all at cross purposes with him- 
self; he was going through various phases of 
irritation ; he was at that moment telling 
himself that it was wisdom to show this 
small anger to Madge. He set himself above 
her in guardian guise. What, he invariably 





asked, was this humour of hers that toned 
her voice for pity? He bent his head to her, 
meaning to give her what he deemed a salu- 
tary scolding. He did not, however, know 
exactly how to begin ; he was not in earnest 
in his anger; instead of words coming, his 
eyes fell on her face and rested there. 


With quick instinct she heard the folly of | 


her own piteous wail. She pressed her 
unoccupied hand tightly over the one that 
was holding up her dress. If she were not 
like other girls, what need for her tongue to 
tell the same to this man of all men in the 
world? She looked up, meaning to say 
something of a subject the furthest away 
from herself. She was so angry with her own 
weakness, that she fell by a counter instinct 
into the coolest self-possession. 





“Did you hear more of——?” so she | 
began, and stopped. Her eyes had met his, | 


her self-possession was gone, her uplifted 
face was on fire, her words dropped un- 
finished. 

Subtle changes come over the souls of 
men and find a speech, with which the tongue 
has nothing to do. Max Lorimer’s eyes had 
fallen on a fair young face, saddened by its 
involuntary retrospect, drooped eyelids had 
fallen, delicate lips were trembling ; his show 
of anger paled, the old guardian love ruled in 
its place. Was he sure—he never stopped 
to 'inquire—that the love was only a guardian’s 
love? 

This human telegraphy flashes ; written 
words crawl with heavy lingering torpor. 
An instant had barely passed, and a combat 
had been fought and won by Madge. A 
scarlet face had been instinctively lowered, 
a pale one, white and proud, was raised. 
The lips quivered for a second, but a firm 
voice spoke. 

“I’m afraid, cousin Max, you do not alto- 
gether like my going to the hospital,” she 
said. 

There were by this time only three houses 
more to pass before home would be reached. 
She could rule easily for that space. Not 
without a strong effort though, which effort 
in its outward show testified its reality in the 
wild grip her small fingers were holding over 
one another. Her gloves were burst, her 
handful of brown dress was dropped, she 
heeded not. She only needed two things, a 


calm voice and a calm face, and she kept 
them. She looked straight before her, no 
more upwards to Max. 

His answer came after some few moments, 
during which he caressed his beard, and in 
his own mind became surer still of a transi- 





















































































|| these were the words in which his answer 





| left all the talking for his side. 
| Have we not, do you think, some capacity 
| Why should all the good deeds be left for 


|| the women who have grown old?” she 
| added, with something of her old wilful, 


| There was no time for her to think a com- 
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tion in certain feelings of his own towards 
this child. Also he acknowledged he had 
been deceiving himself. His self-assumed 
guardianship was a sham after all. But still 


came—“I can’t see the sense of it, for a 
young girl like you,” he said. 

His voice bore no intonation unfit for such 
cold words. She did not see his face, and 
he, looking down on her persistently averted 
head, knew that his own gaze might speak 
any language it chose. She would not lift 
her eyes to see. 

“And why for a young girl?” argued she. 
There was safety in speech, she was feeling, 
that could in no way be guaranteed if she 
“ Are not 
young girls as strong as older women? 


in us for other things beside giddiness? 


petulant manner. 

“You are angry ; you do not understand 
me. There are plenty of good deeds for you 
to do without——” 

“Without what? It’s no use, cousin Max, 
trying to turn me now. I’ve been talking to 
Miss Brandon about it to-day, and soon, I 
hope, I shall be one of the Sisters there.”’ 

She had hesitated in her words. There 
had flashed into her purpose but a second 
before such a possible upsetting. Still she 
would hold to her purpose, and she had con- 
quered the hesitation and spoken the words. 


mentary upon them. 

Max burst out, “ Confound it !” 

Out in the public street, with the people 
passing and staring at him, he stood still and 
held her by her arm, she as still as he. 

“What foolery have they been putting 
into your head? You'll be no such thing!” 

He was not choice in his speech. He 
had a dim sort of notion that Madge was 
already out of his reach, and that he himself 
had been the only “fool” in the case. Men 
under these circumstances are apt to drop 
drawing-room politeness. 

“We are making a scene, cousin Max,” 
said Madge quietly, still not looking. Ina 
contradictory way she was proud of the 
scene she was declaring inexpedient. 

They had reached the house steps. A 
servant stood waiting at the door. Max 
hastened, so that he stood before Madge. 

‘‘ Wait a moment,” he said. 


her her parcel, and she, hearing no more, 
and wishful to end this meeting where speech 
and meaning seemed tangled and cross- 
grained, took a step forward. But she did 
not pass him; to do that she must have 
walked half round ]:im, and, though her will 
was to go in and neither say nor hear more, 
she had not the power sufficient so to assert 
herself. The silence was growing absurd. 

Such a view of it suited Madge’s humour. 

* Am I to stand here all day?” 

She tried to make her voice sound light 
and careless, but it was no success. She 
could not be an actress in such impromptu 
fashion. 

“ Madge,” said he. 

She would not look up. 

‘** Yes,” she answered. 

** Look at me,” he went on. He laid one 
hand on her shoulder. He was standing one 
step higher than she did, and looked a giant 
soaring above her tiny self. “ Listen for one 
moment. I do not ask you to answer me now. 
Presently—some other time—willdo. But I 
want you to think it possible that a good 
deed might be lying somewhere for you to 


do without going far from home. I am 
asking you to do something for me.” 
In obedience she had looked up. This 


time there was no mistaking. Max’s love 
was in his eyes ; there was no need even for 
such words as he did say. Madge heard 
them, and yet she could not have repeated 
them in those moments that followed. She 
did not answer, she did not move. 

Max said then, “Come in;” and though 
she did not notice it at the time, she remem- 
bered afterwards that he led her up into the 
house. He was so big and tall, she was so 
slight and small, that it was easy for him to 
shelter her from a servant’s inquisitive eyes. 

She went in and ran upstairs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


An hour after there was a movement in 
Madge’s room. For all that time she had 
been sitting, with her hat and jacket on, by 
the side of her dressing-table in various 
attitudes, unconscious and easy. A window 
was open opposite her, through which an 
unmistakable March wind was blowing ; she 
did not feel it. A maid had been in, and 
had lighted the fire for the evening ; she had 
forgotten the fact. The brown paper parcel 
was lying on the floor ; how it came there no 
one knew. 

All in a sweet dream had the girl been 
through that hour—living in a fantasy that 





Then, instead of speaking further, he gave 
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of her yellow ruffled hair. 
| picture pleased her or not we cannot attempt 
' to declare, as she did not speak. All at 
‘| once a quick look darted into the face, a 


| can’t help it, and it’s no use trying 


| hearted, and a small hypocrite, and—and all 
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was a reality, feeding on the sweetest food a 
woman knows, a morsel tasted only once in 
a life. Out of her dream she had been 
awaked, she did not know how; sounds 
about her might have roused her, a subtle 
change within her might have done it. She 
was sitting with her elbows resting on the 
table, her chin laid in her two upraised 
hands; her hat was pushed back, half 
rakishly, her hair was all tumbled and rough, 
and sprinkled in golden waves and rings 
about her forehead and ears. She stood up, 
threw her hat down on the bed, lifted her 
arms high above her head, and stretched 
herself. She was like a creature suddenly 
waking up to a new existence, feeling its 
glorious strength, the pure delight of life. 
She sat herself before the glass. It was a 
sober brown picture she saw; a brown figure 
in the growing twilight, with fantastic flashes 
of firelight behind it that made the sombre 
substance look more sombre. For its face, 
a fair set of features smiling within a halo 
Whether the 


quaint look of fun in the eyes, and a wise 
twist to the smiling mouth. 

She stooped and picked up the brown- 
First of all she threw it up in 
the air and caught it again; then she set it 
before her on the dressing-table and began 
to untie the string. That was soon done. 
Next she proceeded to pick something out of 
a heap of white muslin. She had brought 
home some of the Sisters’ aprons to make, 
and she had a pattern one to help her. 
This she dragged out, sending the new ones 
freshly cut out all over the table in confusion. 
But she saw nothing of that. She pinned 
the white bib over her brown dress, tied the 
string round her waist, and stood with demure 
folded hands before the glass. 

The light was getting dim, but there was 
plenty to see herself in her costume. 

“You dear old darling !’ she cried. 


1?? 
% 


“Ty 


Who or what she apostrophized in this 
vague way we do not attempt to explain. 
She stepped daintily back, till in the darken- 
ing light she looked only a face with the 
white square of apron in vague connection 
with it. Then she came forward again. 

“Dear, dear!” she cried, “ you must come 
off; and they'll say I’m a coward, and half- 


sorts of things.” 
She took it off, rolled it up, twisted the 


string round and round, so that if it had 
been a thing possible to be choked it would 
have had the life squeezed out of it. She 
threw it down amongst the unmade ones. 

“It can’t be helped,” she cried ; “and I 
don’t care one bit—no, not one bit ; in fact, 
I’m rather glad.” 

Presently she dressed. Some people 
might have called her frivolous in doing 
what we have just related. We do not now 
set about analyzing reasons for or against 
actions which to Madge had come as an 
outburst of her natural feelings. If these 
strait-laced judges do not like that picture, 
let them look at her in this when she opened 
her door to go downstairs. 

She was trim and dainty in her dress, her 
head was bent rather, her face was grave. 
She seemed lingering ; she had left her door 
open, but after two or three steps towards 
the stairs, she went back and closed it. In 
truth this was done out of no thought con- 
cerning the actual doing of the thing ; she 
was full of but one thought—how she should 
meet Max. 

In this she was not framing any set of 
words, or any manner of bearing towards 
him—such planning was simply impossible 
to her; but she was wondering rather whether 
her uncle and Miss Lorimer would be in the 
drawing-room when she went down, or 
whether Max would be there alone. Alone 
she hoped. 

Her room was on the top story, Max’s was 
on that below hers. She had slowly de- 
scended to this flat, carrying along with her 
a soft swish of long trailing garments, as soft 
as the delicate toned cream and blue stuff 
they were made of. Opposite the lowest 
stair the door of a room stood open; the 
gas was turned down so that there was 
scarcely a glimmer of light in the room. By 
contrast, the whole of the staircase being in 
a blaze of light, the shadow of this room was 
like the dense darkness of a cavern. 

Feeling this darkness, knowing she would 
be able to see nothing even if she looked, 
this fearless Madge trembled as she set her 
foot to pass it, dared not lift an eyelid lest 


she should see what her heart was longing to || 


see. 
She had only, as it were, half passed it, 
when a light movement in the darkness 
made her hesitate. Max was beside her. 
He took her hand. He felt her trembling ; 
he looked down into her face; it was not 
fearful, for her eyes were raised to him and 
resting. 
She could not still her trembling, but she 
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tossed her dainty head after the old fashion, 
as if to make a show of unconsciousness. 

“You thought to surprise me, eh, cousin 
Max ?” said she. 

Then she turned her face away from him, 
but let her hand lie in his, and made no 
effort to move forward. 

“ Not exactly, Madge. I waited for you. 
Am I to have my answer now ?” 

“‘T suppose so,”’ she answered low. 

“Sweet one, you shall not repent, so God 
help me,” spoke he, taking her in his arms. 
After some moments he went on, “ You do 
not forget how much older I am than you 
are—how that I shall be an old man when 
you are still young? You have always 
looked upon me as much your guardian as 
my father is.” 

She stopped him. “Hush!” she whis- 
pered; “I forget nothing—nothing. You 
have been good to me for so long—since so 
many years—you have taken care of me. 
Now—now you are my dear guardian for 
ever!” 

Here she clasped her two hands together, 
lifted them in prayerful fashion on to his 
breast, and buried her face in them. 

And he—what did he do? Lovers’ deeds 
are beautiful in their doing, but in their 
telling get soiled, as would the down on 
angels’ wings touching mortal flesh. So let 
Max Lorimer’s love pass, with only Madge 
hearing the sweet old story he had to tell. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In these first moments the whole of creation 
gets absorbed into one idea, of which outside 
humanity, being in the concrete unsenti- 
mental, can atall judge by the actions per- 
forme dby newly-promised lovers. As an ex- 
ample our two lovers, Max Lorimerand Madge 
entered the drawing-room, both totally heed- 
less of what might be the state of mind or 
body of the two other members of the house- 
hold. As regarded Madge, there was no 
reason why she should imagine anything 
either better or worse than the usual family 
routine saw happening day after day. There- 
fore let her enter scathless. 

As regarded Max, at his early home- 
coming that afternoon he, by Madge’s 
supposition, brought law papers for his father 
to read ; so did he, but he also brought a 
letter which had come by that morning’s 
post from Liverpool. We say “a” letter, 
we mean, rather two letters, bearing the 
same nost-mark. The one we have appeared 
to consider as of no moment was from 
Walsh. Max knew his writing, but of the 

XI. 





other he had known nothing. It did not 
come, as a matter of course, that he should 
recognise every handwriting on every letter 
sent to his father, but unreascnably he chose 
concerning this missive to let an amount of 
curiosity enter his mind not supposed 
possible to man, who declares himself in this 
superior to woman—therefore incurious. 
After his father therefore had read it, Max 
did the same. Each looked at the other, 
Mr. Lorimer’s hand clutched his beard, both 
made exclamations of astonishment ; both 
took up and laid down again, more than 
once, another letter. This other had been 
enclosed in Mr. Lorimer’s envelope, it was 
addressed to his daughter. 

But Max, for the nonce, had become 
oblivous of this, and its possible consequences 
—was in fact, oblivious of all but one supreme 
delight. 

Only the moment before Madge’s door 
had opened the subject had been in his 
mind. Her feet coming down the staircase 
to him had made the tablet of his memory 
a blank; between that moment and the 
moment in which the two had entered the 
drawing-room there was but one word he 
could see written on it. 

Madge on her part need expect nothing 
but what she saw night after night during 
the ten minutes they all would be waiting for 
dinner. Her uncle standing with his back 
to the fire, perhaps with his newspaper, 
perhaps not. Her aunt she would have 
said would surely be in one particular low 
chair reading ; the book she would be read- 
ing was surely large-printed, wide-margined, 
possibly trashy, but one of the parts of a 
three-volume novel. She was a middle-aged 
woman, she was sensible and practical, and, 
as we know, with what of romance had once 
been in her own life shut out now behind 
such a long line of years ; but for all these 
things she had weak moments in which she 
had an uncritical pleasure in losing herself in 
the mazes of the sweet old story. The before 
dinner half-hour was one of these weak, 
pleasant times. 

Not so was either found. 

ld Mr. Lorimer paced up and down the 
room with his hands under his coat-tails ; 
he was away at the far end of the smaller 
drawing-room at the back when the two 
entered. He looked forward to them, across 
to his daughter, brought one hand from 
behind, and twisted his fingers in his grey 
beard with the old habit of anxiety. Madge 
saw and wondered what was the matter. 
Not much time, however, had she for wonder 
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for though her eyes had been caught at first 
by her uncle’s moving figure, they soon 
were fixed on Miss Lorimer. 

She stood leaning her shoulder against the 
high old-fashioned mantelpiece. Her face 
was deadly white, making her dark eyes 
shine forth more darkly. Fixedly she was 
gazing forward, At the first moment Madge 
thought she was looking at her, but no, 
her gaze was on nothing actual or any real 
person in the room. It was passing through 
walis, through the real human fleshly figures 
that came in, far beyond into the vague land 
of an imagination—an imagination growing 
out of an old story that was real, which that 
day had taken a form once again, also real, 
and soon to be present toher. For the time 
all colour seemed driven out of her, except 
the dark rich colour of her closely-banded 
hair; her hands—one holding a letter, the 
other falling nerveless on the black velvet of 
her dress—were white as washer face. She 
made no movement, she gave no sign of 
consciousness, the expression on her face was 
still and strange,—not fearful, but rather full 
of resting expectancy. The same expectant 
look was in her eyes, as if through them she 
was listening, as well as waiting to see ; there 
was no quiver in their lids, scarcely the 
involuntary trembling that will cannot quiet. 
Some most strange influence was at work 
that held her nerves at extreme tension. 

Madge was frightened. There was nothing 
to terrify her in that watching gaze, or in the 
parted lips so calm and with the breaking smile 
of satisfaction on them, but Madge did not 
wait to think. In fact, she knew nothing 
that could be a cause for this upsetting of the 
common order of things. She darted from 
Max. 

“‘ Auntie, dear, what is the matter?” she 
cried, as she sprang forward. 

Max had remembered at the first glance. 
He seized Madge’s arm and drew her back. 
“TI ought to have told you,” he hurriedly 
whispered in her ear, ‘selfish wretch that I 
am !—come away now fora minute!” He 
began to lead the girl away out of the room. 
No one could have heard his words except 
Madge, but the movement of figures, the 
1nurmur that his voice made, broke into the 
silence, and also dissipated the half-visionary 
train of thought in which the elder Madge 
stood spell-bound. For a second her eyelids 
fell, a warm colour slowly spread over her 
features ; her white hands were clasped over 
the letter. A smile broke on her lips. 


“* Madge,” she said, “my child, come,” and 
she held out her arms. 


The girl sprang forward wondering. Had 
Max told her secret ? Was this her welcoming? 
No, Madge, not as you understand it ; but 
still it is a welcome. 

She was held fast in the elder woman’s arms. 

“ Madge”—this was said slowly, as if the 
words were too precious to be allowed to fall 
quickly—*“ your father has come home; he 
is not dead, he is alive.” 

With the words of the long ago spoken 
welcome she bent and kissed the girl’s lips. 

Tears were in her eyes then, and fast fall- 
ing; her eyes, like the other Madge’s, too, 
were full of the same story. Both were 
satisfied. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the following morning Gray’s Inn was 
looking as it seemed to do all the year round. 
Winter and summer made very little differ- 
ence in the uniformity of its drabness ; winter 
snow brought quickly-melting flakes of purity, 
summer sunshine awoke golden sparkles in 
the dry dust, but both changes were fleeting. 
Fresh spring life never seemed to touch it. 
In the dim corner where was the doorway 
of Mr. Lorimer’s office the March wind held 
high revelry, coquetting in rough Viking 
fashion with the dust clouds, whirling them 
round high above head, twisting them in 
eddies on the ground in wild vagaries, like 
the fantastic measures of a dance of sprites. 
Soon after two o’clock a cab was driven in 
through the archway that leads from Holborn 
into Gray’s Inn. It shook and rattled on 
its rickety springs, swung round the corner, 
and finally settled itself in the angle of the 
dust eddies. Mr. Lorimer and his daughter 
got out. 
Half an hour after a hansom cab drove 
up, its occupant being a somewhat spare man, 
with a delicate cast of features and a long 
grizzled beard. Evidently he felt the cold 
wind, for as he stood and paid the cabman 
he shivered and pulled together a rough 
travelling rug he had twisted round him. 
He, too, then turned and set his foot on the 
first step. Then he stopped and looked 
round him, and up at the house. All around 
the straight old brown houses were un- 
changed—something like twenty years had 
gone by since he had looked at them last 
—their many-paned flat windows were just 
the same, expressionless and soulless, like 
the wide hollows of a fleshless skull where 
human, speaking eyes once have been. He 
turned and looked up. The old office win- 
dows were as thick with dirt as he had known 
them; twenty years’ dust had made little 
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change—just the same as before, he could 
catch through the dimness lines of big vellum- 
bound books, and the stooping curve of a 
clerk’s head as he wrote. So unchanged it 
all was, that to a man himself as little changed 
the twenty years would have been as nothing, 
and across these outer shows would with 
little strain have reached a brotherly hand- 
grasp. 

Not so to this man, the lost Philip 
Lorimer. In no comatose state had he 
been during those accumulated years, it was 
no state of asphyxia into which he had fallen 
when all past things are as if they had never 
existed, but a new life for the full reception ot 
which there had been, as for all life worth the 
name there must inevitably be, dire distress 
and wild shrieks of agony. As to thousands 
of the human brotherhood, these shrieks in 
him had been of the inward kind, inaudible 
to human ears, but none the less truly had 
they been forced from him. In the end had 
come the glory of the new existence, which 
being new and as yet only half-tried, carried 
itself undauntedly like a barque on a sunlit 
sea. 

Why had he never through those years 
let the old world hear of him? Simply be- 
cause on awaking from that illness, which 
had seemed unto death, he was a being 
changed. From a creature of impulse, of 
light, dilettante instincts, he became a man 
of purpose. In the first instance, he knew 
himself to be supposed dead, therefore no 
expectation could exist concerning him ; also 
his child, they had told him, was dead. What 
of his, then, he cried in his desolation, was 
there for him to seek in that old world? He 
had nothing but his life, for the very bread 
which supported that life he was indebted to 
the charity of his friend. Therefore until he 
stood once again as an independent man he 
decreed for himself silence. 

Years ago independence had come. He 
had become the head of a large mercantile 
firm ; luck, as homely phrase has it, always 
was on the side of Philip Lorimer, but he 
had lived still with Dr. Hope. Every new 
year that had come he had declared his pur- 
pose of picking up the lost links of his life, 
but so far every year had run out, and the 
purpose had been unfulfilled. 

We have said he was altered, so he was, 
but there were certain fibres in his nature 
planted ineradicably—delicate fibres that in 
his youth had given him his dilettante tastes, 
his ultra-refinement. These things would 
live as long as he lived, their inborn causes 
too, and though in the social life in which 








he became a part he showed himself a man 
of purpose, yet where this purpose con- 
cerned the emotional and hidden sensitive- 
ness of his nature he could take no step. 
Always he put off, always he hoped for some 
vague fulfilment of hope that soon he would 
find himself in the old life again, but always, 
too, he had hesitated and feared to do any- 
thing which would make his hope fulfil itself. 

Then had come Walsh, with his search 
for stolen money; Margaret Lorimer’s mes- 
sage, too, with the old life transmuted into 
the new. 

The thief was left to end his days scot-free 
of punishment; the money was given to 
Walsh ; Philip Lorimer had come home. 

He was then no half-dead piece of 
humanity, in whom the strength of life had 
collapsed, when he stood on the old office 
step and hesitated. It was the involuntary 
assertion of his inborn delicacy over the 
growth of years of purpose; it lasted only 
for those few moments when he had looked 
round him and up at the grim old house. 

He went in. One or two clerks looked at 
him and spoke ; they were grey-headed men ; 
he had forgotten them. One got down from 
his high stool to lead him to Mr. Lorimer’s 
room ; suddenly the years were bridged over, 
Philip remembered, he shook hands, the old 
smile broke over his face. 

Some few moments with Mr. Lorimer, 
then he called his daughter from an inner 
room. 

It is often said that if after long years the 
so-seldom-won first love should come on to 
the scene should (he or she, matters not) 
appear stout, middle-aged, worldly-wise, 
cognisant of good living, that these results 
must inevitably be a cure for any maudlin 
romance that the respondent he or she shall 
have chosen to treasure up, 

We say, in answer to this, that in the hard 
fight of life, where so many smiles are made 
to cover so much pain, there is a beautiful 
obverse side to this picture. Granted the 
truth of it, but it is an ugly truth ; there is also 
the other truth, rare enough, but beautiful 
according to the high degree of its rarity, 
when the pure love of youth has lived on 
through toil and sorrow, and has conquered 
the stealthy sapping of time. Nay, rather, 
has more than conquered, has glorified and 
made most beautiful the outer creature, for 
by its holy faith and trust have the human 
features become ennobled in their silent 
speech, 

So had Margaret Lorimer’s face become 
ennobled, and she was, to the eyes of Philip, 
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beautiful, as she had been in the days of the 
first love. 

Toher he had no sin ; years ago when his 
faults had been trumpeted in her ears, loud- 
sounding and flagrant, she had been forced 
to accept their consequences, but her love 
would never give a belief to them. Just 
measurements of right and wrong are needful 
in this world of ours, where in these latter days 
it appears that the wrong so far predominates 
the right ; but to woman’s love they are written 
in dead hieroglyphics. ‘To eyes tired: with 
watching the lies and vain self-seeking of 
human kind, how beautiful is such a picture ! 
To borrow the old Hebrew metaphor, all its 
roughness and ruggedness is golden with a 
sunset halo, and all life, like the separate 
lives of these few waiting and faithful women, 
is suffused with a light which is to come at 
eventide. 


CHAPTER IX. 


So our story ends. 

The natural consummation is all that we 
have to record of the two Madge Lorimers. 
Some few weeks later, when the June song- 
birds were carolling among the shrubberies 
of the house down by the river-side, one 
might have read in the Zzmes—there were 
some few interested in the actors therein 
named—the notice of a double marriage. 

But for one moment let us look at the 
other woman who stepped into and out of our 
story, seemingly unconnected with it, but yet 
who, with no premeditated evil intent, was 
nearly bringing ruin to some of those whose 
lives are in it. Her father’s influence had in 
one generation wrought evil to more than 
one Lorimer ; she and the hard grasp of her 
ambition had well-nigh spoilt the life of one 
of a new generation. But we know the 
course of that ambition was stopped. 

Across the Lincolnshire fens, where the 
sea breath pours unimpeded over the broad 
undefended flats of land, there stood an old 
house. Its owners had done their best to 
shelter themselves from the rough sea-wind, 
they had planted, long generations back, 
groves and broad belts of trees ; these trees 
were dark and high and densely massed, but 
they were bent with the strong power of the 
wind. As one looked at them their bowing 
trunks seemed to utter in a silent accord 
with the eyrie forest-voices their accepted 
obedience to the will which had set them in 
their places for the outpost guardians of 
the house. 

This house was called by countryfolk 
“The Place;”—the village, of which it 








made the heart and soul, was named of old 
Cranston-by-Mere. It and all the lands about 
belonged, and had belonged since time 
immemorial, to the Moberlys. Of this 
family, the head, old Sir Roger Moberly, 
having existed in this castle for ninety 
odd years, was now finding that the tale 
of his long life was just at its end. 

We only take one glance at him and his 
belongings. 

It was a hot summer night, the middle 
of July, which everywhere brings the maxi- 
mum of heat our England boasts. It had 
carried its flaming power down into that cold 
fen country. All the east wind, which usually 
blew a sharp blast, seemed in that year to 
have had its power exorcised. It was as fiery 
hot as any south or west wind. 

On one night in this time, when the tired 
labourers down in the village were lying 
heavy in the sleep of weariness, with tossed 
arms and half-clad bodies, prone under the 
enervating power of the hot air, the big 
house, ‘‘The Place,” was still awake. It was 
past midnight, lights were burning low down 
in their sockets, in the downstairs rooms 
windows were flung wide open, and people 
who might have looked in would have seen 
signs of life in every one of them, remnants 
of the day’s occupation left about, but no 
sign of master or mistress themselves. Now 
and again a half-sleepy servant would go in, 
look round, and come out again. Upstairs, 
figures were moving, their shadows could be 
seen behind the drawn-down blinds, which 
flapped heavily and slowly in the hot wind 
that came at long intervals. 

One room evidently was the nucleus 
whence these moving figures got their life ; 
backwards and forwards they streamed, but 
in the degree in which they distanced it so 
their own identity got lost, it being but sha- 
dowy at the best. The room was large and 
old-fashioned, quaint black carved furniture 
filled it; at one end was a bedstead grand 
and massive, like the throne of some ancient 
king, with heavy damask draperies supported 
by carved black oak figures, round dimpled 
cherubs with arms held aloft—their black 
perpetual juvenescence one might take to be 
meant for a satire of the old workmen on 
what would come to live and die around 
them. In that room the present owner had 
been born—turns of life and his own will 
had ruled that his years should be solitary, 
he had chosen that this room should remain 
as it had been when he, a child, had climbed 
up the black cherubs’ fat legs—now he was 
answering his name to the final roll call. 
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He had never, as people say, taken to his 
bed, but for weeks, nay months, that room 
had been his world. Within the last few 
hours .the irrecoverable collapse had come. 
The hot air outside had been heavy with the 
perfumes of July flowers, in this room palled 
the strange, sickly odour that breathes out 
from the pale wings of death. The old man 
sat, or rather lay, as he had made his attend- 
ants place him early in the day in an easy- 
chair cushioned round its back and broad ad- 
vancing sides. His legs were stretched out 
on more supporting cushions, his head was 
lying against a side of the big chair. Pushed 
back was his black velvet skull-cap—he had 
insisted that day on being dressed—a fringe 
of silver hair hung below. His eyes, brown 
and large, were gazing forward. An un- 
natural size and lustre was in them, and they 
seemed to be looking at another pair of eyes 
that bore a marked family likeness to them— 
in reality he saw nothing. These other eyes 
were those of Colonel Moberly, who sat 
facing and watching. 

Between him and the old man stood Dora 
Moberly, his wife, grand and still as we have 
known her. In these moments she was 
more statuesque than ever, her face had the 
stillness of awe on it, and her attitude was 
motionless. She had been called upstairs 
from the dinner table ; she was in her evening 
dress of white, soft and thin, the clinging 
Indian muslin following—half-hiding and 
half-revealing the grand curves of her limbs, 
a necklet of dull, heavy gold was round her 
throat, broad bracelets of the same dull gold 
were on her arms. All unjewelled she was, 
with nought of colour about her beyond the 
white of her flesh and her drapery and the 
dull yellow of her hair and her ornaments. 
Her arms hung low, her hands were clasped, 
her eyes were fixed on the dying face of the 
old man—she never moved, she might have 
been the statue of some woman brought 
from an ancient temple. 

By Sir Roger's chair stood the attendant 
he had liked best to have about him. 

A spasm crossed the old man’s face, a 
sound burst from his lips, he was unconscious 
himself, but the terror of the death agony 
had begun. 

Dora’s hands covered her face, she 
sank on her knees by her husband and 
buried her face against him. Neither 
of them spoke, but he, careful of her 
before aught else in the world, placed his 
arm round her, lifted her from the ground, 
and led her from the room. 

“Wait below,” he said, “I will send for 


you directly there is need. Shall I come 
down with you?” Awe was on him as on 
her, but yet above it shone out of his dark 
eyes a great tenderness of care for her. 

“No, no,” gasped she, “I will not go, 
I must be with you.” She clung to his 
arm, but he unlocked her grasp. ‘‘ No,” 
whispered he, “better not, I will come to you.” 

She had no will to choose one room more 
than any other, but once on the lower floor, 
she turned mechanically into the dining- 
room. ‘The nearly burnt out candles were 
flickering, the dessert was as she had left it 
—no servant had remembered that it should 
be removed. 

The room opened on to a terrace—she 
passed out on to it. A long walk led away 
from it ; there she paced, slowly moving in 
the darkness. The hot air was heavy with 
the luscious night-exhaled breath of a 
thousand flowers—she felt it not. Her 
own awed mind was full of oppression 
—it might be grief. She did not ask—there 
was a weight cf pain, of terror, which was too 
heavy on her for her to shake off. No effort 
she could make had any power to unchain 
her thoughts from the scene where her hus- 
band stood watching. 

She turned her eyes from the weird dark- 
ness of the circling trees back to the house. 
Up above was the light, the shadowy moving 
of figures. Then a stillness. And Dora 
turned again, her feet could not rest, turned 
and faced again the sombre belt of trees, 
the darkness of the purple night sky. A 
straight opening line gleamed between the 
tree-trunks, unthinkingly her eyes ran down 
it, there seemed beyond a broad, flat ex- 
panse of land that she could see, a vision of 
the calm, wide sea which eyes could not 
see. 

And the thought of it calmed her. Inthe 
dead silence of the hushed night she, in her 
fancy heard the long, smooth roll of waves, 
felt the cold dropping of ripples on rocks 
and stones of the shore. 

It was only a fancy, but it stole the fever 
of terror out of her heart. 

Into the calmer mood fell a memory of 
her life—her life so heated with selfish, un- 
womanly ambitions—ambitions that, when 
she by the honour of her love had set them 
aside for that love, had thrust their fulfilment 
upon her. More than she had craved was 


being poured upon her, the greatness that 
in the folly of her youth she had dreamed 
of, that she had ruled her life for, that in her 
madness she had decked with fantastic, 
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untold glory, was—would be—hers. 
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what was it? Was it worth the toil and the 
sin. In her self-condemnation she counted 
her self-seeking as a sin. 

No! a thousand times, no! Once more 
she turned back to the tree-shadowed path, 
all the hot, fiery energy of her nature burn- 
ing in her, though her feet moved in steady, 
stately measure. No! she declared to her- 
self, all her ambition had won—her riches 
and her rank—were nothing! And why? 
They were good things, this rank and 
wealth, that such a woman as she could use 
well, but she —— She smiled, all by herself 
in the darkness, unconsciously, and the smile 
was beautiful as not one of those created 
smiles of hers had been in those past days 
when every movement had been a planned 
action. She was thinking of the greatness 
of the love that was between her husband 
and herself. By its intensity the world 
and all created greatness paled to the filmiest 
shadow. As she thought a tremor of light 
fell into the darkness. Again she turned 
her head to the east, where the broad calm 
of the sea lay—the light seemed to come 
from there too. It was the moon rising 
calm and passionless from out of the heavy 
banked clouds—it fell on her like a good 
omen. Perhaps henceforth the hot passions, 
the unwomanly strivings of her nature, would 





be calmed too, and grow pure and holy 
under the guiding holier passion and pur- 
pose. 

She started. A sound was behind her. 
She turned. It was aservant who had come 
out to seek her. 

“Yes!” spoke she. She had heard no 
footstep. Over her calm there fell a tremb- 
ling, she, this proud, self-governing woman, 
had now no faintest vestige of power to still 
herself. Yet theservant thought she had never 
looked so unbending or so dignified. She 
did not mark her voice, it was low and 
trembling as her seemingly quiet body 
was. 

“Has the Colonel sent for me?” said 
she. 

“Yes, ma’am. He—he—says ”—The 
man hesitated. Dora heeded no tone of 
his. She had passed him, she scarcely 
heard the rest of what he said. 

“Will your ladyship go to him in the 
library ?” 

He looked at her as he spoke. Already 
her white figure was out of the darkness and 
shining beside the flickering candles in the 
open room. He saw his master, Sir Guyon, 
take her hand as she stepped across the 
threshold. 


“ Le roi est mort,—vive le roi!” 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


GOLDEN HOURS was commenced eleven years ago. 


Its purpose was that of supplying sounds 


healthy, and attractive literature, not always directly religious, but always Christianized in tone, 
free from the gross sensationalism of modern fiction, and seeking by the employment of high 
literary talent to stand in the front rank of popular monthlies. 


This purpose has been steadily kept in view. 
contributed by a large staff of varied and accredited authors. 


designed and engraved in the best style. 
still both our plan and our aspiration. 


This magazine has gained a large circulation. 


All the articles have been original 
The illustrations have been 


To make the HourRS of our readers GOLDEN is 


We heartily thank the hosts of friends who 


have rallied round us, while we earnestly claim their continued co-operation. 


After eleven years’ issue of this magazine we think that 1879 may suitably mark the 


commencement of a New Series. 
programme. 
sO many serial papers. 





We hope to introduce some improvements, both in style and 
We shall have, as before, two continued stories written expressly for us, but not 
We shall occupy as much new ground as possible. 
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EDITORIAL ADDRESS, 


After eleven years’ issue of this magazine we think ‘that 
1879 may suitably mark the commencement of a New 
Series. We hope to introduce some.improvements, both 
in style and programme... We shall have, as- before, two 
continued stories written expressly for us, but not so many 
serial papers. We shall occupy as much new ground as 
possible. Our dietary will comprise variety, piquancy, and 
solid nutriment. We want our GotpEen Hovurs to bea 
book for every-day reading, reflecting the sunshine of daily 
life, and sometimes grouping even its shadows to make the 
picture complete. We want to elevate our readers’ thoughts 
to the highest conception of duty and enjoyment ;; we have 
always wanted this, we want it still more now. 

Come then to our literary collation, poison lurks neither 
under fruit nor flower. Will you respond to our invitation ? 
We bid you a hearty welcome. : 


Our New Tales for 1879 are— 


I—-MY SHOP AND I. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


II-—BERNARD. HAMILTON: 


CURATE OF STOWE. 
BY MISS M. E. SHIPLEY. 


The opening chapters of each tale will be given in the 
January number, and will be continued from month to 


month till completed. 

















Among other papers in the New Volume will be found 
original articles on the following subjects :— 


Fireside Homilies on Scripture Texts. 

Lahore and its Schools. 

Glimpses of Prison Life in England and Belgium. 

Berangaria, Queen of England and Cyprus. 

Perranzabuloe, Past and Present. 

Carriole Travelling. 

Fraulein B. and her Maid Elna. 

A Peep at Swedish Country Life. 

The Old Town of Bremen. 

A Voyage to Folhattan. 

The Befana Fair. 

The Pitcher Plant. 

The Class Meeting in its relation to the Church 
. Life of Methodism. 

The Tyrants of the Nineteenth Century. 

Drawing-room Singing. 

Competition: for and Against. 

Self-culture. 

A Plea for Poetry. 

Wedding and Christening Customs. 

Yorkshire Tea-tables. 

Golden Hours around the Yule Log. 

Early Glosing. 

Uncomfortable People. 

Life at the Red River: a Record of Actual 

Experiences. 

On the Art of Preaching to Children. 

English Children in Russia. 

On the Road to Henefas. 

Missions and Mission Services. 

Critical Notices of New Publications. 


Will you join us in our endeavour to promote the 
admission of pure and attractive literature to the homes 
of the people? Judge for yourselves whether GoLpEN 
Hours is worth supporting, and then aid us in extending 
its circulation. . 

W. Meynety Wuaittemore. 





LONDON: W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at Railway Bookstalls. 
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SUNSHINE. 


For the Home, the School, and the Work. 


4 Monthly Mlustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Keacera 
in General. 


Epitep spy THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
PRICE ONE PENNY, 
PRL were es 
A Letter from the Editor. 


It is seventeen years since I began my dear magazine. I call it e, 
because it has been the means of bringing around me a large circle «f 
dear young friends. In providing for their amusement and instruction my 
happiest hours have been spent. I preserve a list of more than two 
thousand children who have written to me from all parts of the world. 
Whenever they want advising how to lead a true, unselfish, Christian life, 
I am always ready to send answers to their letters. The most loving 
friendship exists between myself and many girls and boys whom I have 
never seen. 


Will you be my friend too? I shall rejoice to see the circle widen. 
If you have never seen Sunshine, how I pity you! Do brighten your 
heart and your home by taking Swnshine into it. Borrow a copy of a 
friend, or go to the nearest bookseller and pay a penny for one. If he 
does not keep it on sale, he must be living in a fog, and it will be kind to 
advise him to send to London for a good supply of Suashine. 


What sort of magazine is Sunshine? 


Well, it contains two Stories which are continued from month to 
month throughout the year, with other articles combining entertainment 
with useful teachings; I employ talented authors to write the Stories, and 
clever artists to produce the engravings. The Stories for 1879 are “ Rotto 
THE Rover,” a capital boys’ story, by Miss Bainbrigge; and “ Tae 
CASTLE AND THE CoTraGE,” a pleasant story for girls, by the Author of 
“ Hope’s Secret.” I am sure you will like them. If published separately, 
each of them would make a half-crown volume. 


Perhaps you are already one of my loving friends. Then, let me 
set you to work as a canvasser. 


But what does canvassing mean ? 


It means that you speak about Sunshine to everybody you know (and 
about Go/den Hours too), assuring them it is a nice magazine, giving them 
a canvassing bill, persuading them to become subscribers, and mentioning 
the name of some bookseller that supplies it monthly. There are many 
ways in which canvassing bills may be used. The following letter froma 
very earnest little canvasser will show what friendly ingenuity may do. 


*¢ Dear S1r,—Will you please send me some more canvassing bills for Sunshine and 
Golden Hours, as 1 have given away all those you sent me last ‘year? I proposed 
Golden Hours in our Society, because I thought that would be a good way of maki 
it known. I kept some of your bills in my desk, so that when I wrote to my friends 
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enclosed them one, — them to take the magazines. I hada letter from a friend at 


Walthamstow, to whomrl sent a bill, saying that.she was going~te, buy one of the 
volumes, When I borrowa book I generally puta bill in it when I return it. I have 
also given one or two. bills to our housemaid, asking her to show them to her fellow- 
servants. She told me, the other day that her brother and sister both take them. I 
sent several of my bills: to my young friends who go to school at Herne. Bay and 
London, also to my cousins. I remain, your ever-loving friend,—Louisa J.” 


When you are enjoying a pleasant chat over a game of play you may 
speak a word for Sunshine. Here is another nice letter :-— 


‘*DeaR MR. EDITOR,—One day I was playing hop-scotch with two of my school- 
fellows, and we were talking about reading, and what monthly books we took; and I 
said I took ——, and that if I had my choice of the penny magazines I should choose 
the —— ; and they said Swsshine was better; and I said I did not think so, and they 
kindly offered to lend me Sunshine, and I accepted the offer; and I like them so very 
much that I have taken them ever since. I lend them out, and a little girl I lend them 
to is going to take them next year, and another little girl has given up taking the —— 
and proposes to take Sunshine. I recommend them to all little boys and girls that 
want to take monthly books. I remain your loving reader,—Anmy. S. B.” 


But don’t the boys help as well as the girls ? 


Of course they do. It was a very energetic boy—who not only 
canvassed himself, but also set on foot a Boys’ Canvassixc. COMMITTEE 
that did wonders—from whom the following letter came :— 


“ Among my. own canvass I must tell you of one case. I called on a friend who 
took one for her niece, about nine years of age. I was quite content. A day or two 
I received a request to bring some more Sunshines, as the young lady at her day 

school had obtained some subscribers; and I have had the pleasure of supplying her 
on several occasions {o the extent of 55 books, being, I believe, 20 regular subseribers 
to the present time. I have been able to make it known in various places where it 
would not have been heard of, and have procured about 20 regular subscribers in those 


places. —JOHN E. §,” 

Good-bye for the present. Look for a visit from me on the first of 
every month. Tell me if it is true what a young student at Cambridge 
said to me—“ The name of the magazine draws a pleasant smile from all.” 


Always your affectionate friend, 


Tue Epirtor. 





Canvassing bills may be obtained through any bookseller, or by writing to the 
Editor, who will also send specimen numbers. Address— 


Tue Rev. Da, WHITTEMORE, 124, Paternoster Row, Lonnon. 


Each volume is complete im itself, price 1s, 6d. in plain cloth, and a. Gd. in 
extra cloth, handsomely gilt. The first sinteen years are now to be hed beend in 


four Sancwome volumes, §°. eaoh. 


Published by W POOLE, ids, Paternoster Row, Landvn. 
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